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Drawn by Leslie Hunter. 


ITH garlanded and blossomed pikes, 
With spears that break and bend, 


She thrusts old Winter from his dykes 


Softly as though a friend. 
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‘To A Child 


By Water 
~ Qe So LE 


I I could but be happy, 
As you, dear, are happy !— 
Like green fields in May 
All my heart gay ; 
Like pure April skies 
Clear light in my eyes ; 
Yes, and shake a small tongue 
In sweet sallies of song, 
And dance with my shadow 
A In the sun in the meadow, 
And lie down to rest, 








= 


Joy in my breast ! 


3uT alas and alack, 

Childhood will not come back. 
Like snow Time’s strange hours 
Have o’er-topped its small flowers, 
Have frozen its waters, 

And silenced its rills, 
And clothed with cold cloud 
The gold of its hills. 


YET this sadness I know 
Is but fancies of woe, 
Heavy dreams that would break 
If I could but awake 
From the sleep I am in, 
The dull sleep I am in ; 
If Youth would consent 
To return to my door 
Call with the wild voice 
It called me before ; 
I should slip off this heaviness, 
Scorn anxious fear, 
And gaze without grief 


On your beauty, my dear. 
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A Game of Chess 


A Complete Short Story 


I 


N the afternoon of that 
memorable Septem- 


ber day I played 
chess with Nicolas 
in a summer-house 


in the palace gar- 
dens, by the water- 
lily ponds. 

We played abominably. It was not 
the fault of the table, which was of 
massive ivory; nor of the chessmen, 
which were of ivory inlaid with gold. 
Our thoughts ran in other and different 
directions. Was I thinking of my 
Katrine? A_ pertinent question. I 
was, and with excellent reason 

Suddenly Nicolas leaned back and 
gave voice to his abstraction. He said, 
“My clever police, having watched 
Paul Koschat—that lurid star—for 
three days, have let him slide behind a 
cloud. So much the worse. When he 
reappears there will be mischief. Now 
it has occurred to me that we, who play 
chess so magnificently, ought to deal 
with Koschat in our own fashion. We 
will seek to checkmate him, yielding him 
an equal chance to checkmate us. | 
foresee a splendid game.” 


1/1 rights reserved. Ce 


He stroked his short golden beard and 
regarded me reflectively. I was but 
faintly conscious of it, of his words, of 
the ivory battle under our eyes, of the 
huge discs of the water-lilies, with their 
red flowers, those mysterious lilies which 
grow up from the ooze, showing only 
their faces which rest and seem to swim 
upon the surface of pools. 

He went on: “ One cannot, in a way, 
withhold a species of admiration for 
Koschat, the enemy of kings. Only at 
times has his career been a visible thing, 
and then never without drama. 
we first see him as Pierre Cambon, a 
French conscript who deserted. Two: 
some years later as Ivan Vronski, one 
of the fiercest revolutionary spirits in 
the Moscow riots. Three—ah, you are 
not listening ? ”’ 

‘Intensely, sire,’’ I lied. 

“Three: we see him editor of that 
terrible Montmartre paper which was 
called Le Fléau. Four: he sails from 
behind a cloud as Karl Jungmann, 
maker of bombs for roval heads. Five: 
he appears frightfully as Luarez, in 
Barcelona. He flings one of his bombs 
at a visiting prince. For a second the 
glare of the exploding horror makes 
him visible; then he disappears for 


One: 
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three years. A permanent eclipse ? 
By no means. He shows himself again 
in Assila—here, by name Koschat. Why 
is he here in this little country of mine 
which seethes with conspiracy ? I will 


tell you. He probably has come for 
my life.”’ 
“Sire !”’ I cried, waking up, shocked 


by that last sentence. 

““ Then I have omitted one chapter. 
It is confidently credited that he was no 
other than Wilhelm Schonberg, who 
gained fame amongst savants by his 
treatise on siliceous minerals! Schon- 
berg vanished on the eve of that tri- 
umph. What a man! He should be 
in the Apocalvpse. A king in the under- 
world. What secrets he must know! 
3ut he has never learned how to rid 
himself of a huge mole on the back of his 
left hand. 

“Well, this meteor who always por- 
tends trouble swims again into the field 
of the police telescope. He means 
harm. Now, Martin, we ought to 
play this serious game ourselves. | 
have an idea. The men are set up, 
the pieces on the board. Can we beat 
Koschat ? Can we checkmate him ever- 
lastingly ?—The devil! your thoughts 
are away.” 

‘“‘ A thousand pardons, sire,”’ I begged, 
confused. 

‘What were you thinking about ? ” 

““T will confess. You are aware how 
the Lady Katrine has treated me for so 
long ?”’ 

‘“ As the polar wind treats the restless 
sea.” 

“Well, sire, she entreats me to go to 
her, and the written message breathes 
not frost, but balm, perfume.”’ 

His brows contracted. I had looked 
to see pleasure in his face, but was 
disappointed. He answered, after a 
silence: ‘‘ The time of the appoint- 
ment ?”’ 

“Is the present hour.”’ 

“Why did you not say so?” 

“You have your scheme to unfold to 
me, sire.” 

“Tt will wait until you return. Go.”’ 

You will understand that I lost little 
time in obeying. Yet the expression of 


his voice, and that contraction of his 
brows, jarred. 
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And in spite of myself I felt arise 
those former fears that Katrine loved 
Nicolas of Assila indeed, those fears 
which the affair of the Chapel of the 
Madonna,! of which I have told you, 
seemed to substantiate. Her sudden 
favour to me appeared to hurt Nicolas. 
Was it possible ? No, no! I did him, 
doubtless, a great injustice. With all 
the force of my will I crushed back those 
unworthy suspicions. 

Then I went to my happiness. 

I had not spoken to her for a weary 
while, not since that time when I had 
been in such peril in her father’s chateau 
in the mountains, concerning which 
matter I have told you in the affair of 
the Three Vultures.2. Yet I had seen 
her since then, driving on the Ramparts. 
I was at once admitted to her house, 
shown into one of her rooms, and then 
then Katrine entered, holding out her 
arms to me—mo1 ! 

lor the merest fraction of a second of 
time I allow that amazement held me 
paralysed. Katrine, who had ever 
chilled a loving word by one of ice, who 
had always killed an ardent regard by a 
haughty return, now extended her arms, 
her soft arms, her white arms, towards 
me in an attitude of 

Of what ? It was that very question 
which created that fractional pause. 
Of affection, or of supplication? She 
was ever so pale, with a tense look of 
fear, almost terror, in her shining eyes. 
Should I take her hands, or take herself 
right intomyarms? Pardi, I hesitated 
longer than a master of rapier play ever 
should hesitate over a crisis. Then | 
took the big chance ; I drew her hands 
round my neck ; I felt her bosom press 
upon my chest ; for one moment, one 
long-drawn delirious moment, I kept my 
lips from hers, with intent, with the 
ecstasy of one who reaches out for his 


life’s dearest prize, and then—the 
miracle was accomplished. I had 
kissed my beloved, and was “as a 


mighty angel standing upon the sun.”’ 
That hyperbole displeases you? It 
is not my fault. 

Katrine disengaged herself. <A little 
colour had come again into her cheeks ; 
Published in the February issue. 

2 Published in the March issue. 











We played abominably. ... Was I thinking of my Katrine? I was, and with 
excellent reason (fage 549). 











‘Frankly, if you decline to oblige me in this trifle, I shall put an end to your 
existence by shooting you through the head” (fage 556). 
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she said, in almost a panting voice: 
‘“T know that you love me, Martin. I 
have known that fora longtime. I will 
not disappoint you any longer. I 
promise to give myself to you, to marry 
you ; but first you must helpme. Iam 
in need of your assistance. Say that 
you will do as I ask, and that you will 
not question me.” 

“ Pardi, it is already done—or as good 
as done.”’ 

Katrine looked round the room as 
though there was something in it which 
terrified her, and she lowered her voice 
to no more than a whisper as she con- 
tinued: ‘‘ At midnight you will be out- 
side the large gates of the Horticultural 
Gardens ? ”’ 

“T will.” 

“T am hoping that a carriage will 
drive past. If so, I shall be inside. 
The moment you see me wave my hand 
step up and climb in.” 

“T will.” 

“ Do not wait after one o’clock. You 
may think this conduct singular, un- 
usual——””’ 

“Pardon, I do not question it.” 

She panted. ‘I can tell you nothing 
more—now. You see, I am _ placing 
myself in your hands to-night.” 

“ And for ever after.”’ 

“Yes, yes. But you must never— 
never doubt me——”’ 

‘Do I doubt that the sun will rise to- 
morrow ? ”’ 

“T trust you, then. Go now. 
God I see you at the hour named.” 

Ah, ah, how unlike her old self she was 
at that moment! Something was tor- 
turing her poor little heart. To my 
finger ends I burned with curiosity ; 
but I had promised to ask no question. 

So I said au revoir, taking her into my 
arms again, kissing her eyes, her hair, 
her brow. Then, with great abruptness, 
she pushed me back. 

“ Hark !”’ she cried, her fingers to her 
lips, her eyes dilated. 

I flashed a lightning glance towards 
the door. It was open a few inches. 
For a second I was spell-bound, then I 
leaped towards it, tearing it wide ajar. 

At one end of along corridor a shaded 
lamp was burning. The passage was 
deserted. 
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Katrine clasped my right arm. She 
gasped: ‘“‘ You did not see anything? 
You did not see anyone ? ’ 

There was that in her tone which 
said, more plainly than words, ‘I hope 
to God you did not!’ So I took my 
cue and fought down the rush of ques- 
tioning that rose to my lips. ‘‘ No,” I 
answered slowly, “I saw nothing at 
all.’”’ 

I lied. I had seen a human hand 
upon the door’s edge, pressing it ajar. 
And on the back of that hand was an 
immense mole. 


What did I think of allthis? Well, I 
tried to toss off conjecture with a shrug 
of the shoulders. I was to ask no 
questions. True, Katrine was deeply 
troubled about something, but in a few 
hours I was to carry her away. Was 
she in danger ? I hoped so with all my 
soul, since that meant my protection. 
There was no sea I would not wade 
through for her, no fire I would not 
laugh at. That was my hour of de- 
lirious joy, to which I was scarcely 
fully awake, which had come upon me so 
suddenly that laggard consciousness 
doubted its reality. Not any menace 
to Katrine could have marred its perfect 
sweetness, but I must allow that right 
down in my heart the sight of a man’s 
hand upon the door of her room was one 
which recollection declined to forgo. 

Who was that mysterious interloper ? 
What was he doing in the house? I 
thought but momentarily of Paul Kos- 
chat and his distinguishing mark. I 
did not take that theatrical character 
too seriously. At any rate, such a one 
would scarcely go to Katrine for con- 
cealment. All the same, I began to 
count the moments between me and 
midnight. 

Then I went back, as commanded, to 
the palace gardens, where Nicolas was 
still in the summer-house by the water- 
lily ponds, still regarding the ivory 
chessmen. “ Listen, Saros,’’ said he, as 
though I had not left him. ‘I have 
been working out the game we must 
play with this man. I have decided on 
a simple opening. Here it is: 

“My bureaux of police have every 
fear that my life is threatened. 
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That is nothing new. But Paul Kos- 
chat threatens it. That is something 
fresh. Such a man is not likely to work 
alone. My habits cannot be unfamiliar 
to him. He is probably perfectly 
well aware that I am given to certain 
unconventional wanderings, mostly noc- 
turnal, with you, my master of fence. 
This would suggest to him a path of 


access. We play him on that ground, 
therefore. We make the attacking 
move. Believing that he may try to 


reach me through you, I suggest that 
to-night, at or about the midnight hour, 
you go for a quiet stroll. You wish for 
solitude. Youchoose the most deserted 
route. You become lost in meditation. 
Suddenly this charming walk is inter- 
rupted. You are set upon—seized— 
hurried away. Koschat has got hold of 
you—his decoy. What do you think of 
this first move ? ” 

‘“‘ Admirable, sire; only—— 

“Wait. What is Koschat likely to 
do? Obviously, invite you to draw 
me into the net. You decline. He 
threatens. You laugh. He shows his 
teeth. You falter.”’ 

“po” 

“ Wait, mon cher. You falter, I say, 
and finally you yield under compulsion. 
You write me a note—you have often 
done so—suggesting adventure—im- 
mediate, and you name such a meeting- 
place as Koschat will assuredly dictate. 
Simplicity. Only—and this is where 
we first cry check to him—you insert 
somewhere in your brief message the 
word ‘ Perhaps.’ That is your cry of 
danger which will show me that our 
little plan has taken effect. The rest 
you will leave to me.”’ 

“ Willingly, sire ; 

“You will admit that it 
trying?” 

“Yes, only—— 

“And you will take this delightful 
promenade to-night ? ”’ 

“Most gladly if——” 

“It will present too grave an element 
of risk?” 

“‘ Ah, you insult me, sire ! 

““ Yet you object ? ” 

‘“‘T have another appointment at mid- 
night.” 

“You will cancel it.” 


” 





but——” 
is worth 
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” The sweat broke 
upon my forehead. Why the devil did 
he choose to-night of alltimes? I had, 
however, given no pledge of secrecy to 
Katrine. I stammered: ‘“ At the hour 
you name I have promised to meet the 
Lady Katrine, who—who ”T blurted 
out the rest. 

Nicolas heard me in profound silence. 
I saw shadow after shadow cross his 
face. He showed signs of emotion, and 
for ten minutes spoke not a single word. 
Though I mentioned my fear that 
Katrine was in peril, I said nothing 
about what I had seen. 

He shaded his forehead with his left 
hand and sighed. Why had my news 
affected him in a sorrowful fashion ? 
Up rolled the black clouds, the clouds 
of jealous fears, spoiling my happiness. 
All that had so long been whispered of 
secret love between Nicolas and my 
idol came back to me. I suffocated. 

Presently he looked up and said: 
“She loves you, then?” 

I tried to answer, but could not. 

He left the summer-house and paced 
up and down by the lake, under the 
willows, the weeping willows which hung 
fragile festoons over the water. And as 
I watched him I wrestled, and with 
almost a full success, with my detestable 
jealousy. 

He returned and said quietly: ‘‘ You 
will keep your appointment with her.” 

I cried out, vehemently now: “ On 
the contrary, sire, I shall do nothing of 
the sort.” 

‘“‘ T say you will meet her to-night and 
just what she asks of you.” 

‘“‘ Ah, sire, I hesitated a minute ago. 
Will you forgive me ? ” 

“ Willingly.”’ 

“ Then command me to-night.”’ 

“IT do. I command you to go to 
Katrine.”’ 

“ But 

‘“Nomore.”’ Hesmiled. “Goto her. 
She will make you a fortunate man, 
Saros ; but I fear your long rapiers will 
rust upon your walls.” 

I went away with my spirits in some 
measure dashed, but the prospect ahead 
was too glorious to permit of lasting de- 
pression. I was to go with Katrine— 
where ? I neither knew nor cared. I 





** Alas, I—I 





do 
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was to be with her. First I had to 
arrange a matter or two. I went 
straight to my salle, which is over the 
most fashionable jeweller’s on the Ram- 
parts. Here I found three letters 
awaiting me. The first was from a 
French vicomte ; the second from an 
Oregon millionaire. Both _ these 
gentlemen begged for appointments in 
my school with a view to lessons. 
Well, they must wait. I opened the 
third letter. Its message was as brief 
as it was amazing. It ran: 


To the Count Savos,—I have the honour 
and the sorrow to inform you that she whom 
you hold dearest on earth belongs by bond 
of marriage to another. You will understand 
that I cannot explainina mere letter. I mean 
well to you, and if you choose to be at your 
rooms between the hours of ten and eleven to- 
night I will call upon you. 


That was all. 

Pardi, it was more than enough. 

What didI do? Ilaughed. Would 
you have done anything else? Yes, 
probably, for I cannot imagine anyone 
loving as I loved. 

My next act was to remove from one 
of the panelled walls of the salle that 
Italian rapier of which Nicolas had 
once spoken, which was fifty inches 
long, which had been used by Carranza, 
and which bore on its slender length of 
Milan steel, inlaid in gold, the words 
“Sans pitié.” 

I said aloud: “I shall fight this liar 
who ‘means well to me’ with this 
weapon, with which I will pierce the 
precise centre of his heart.” 

I pressed the point upon the hard oak 
floor. It doubled back almost to the 
hilt; released, it flew to straightness 
again with a vicious twang. I replaced 
it in its former position. 

Then I went out and dined, taking 
my time. Impossible to resist a con- 
sciousness of some indefinable mystery 
taking place around me, of which I 
seemed to be the focus. Katrine wanted 
me this night; Nicolas wanted me; 
so did my anonymous letter-writer. 
However, that did not spoil my dinner, 
I assure you. 

I returned to my rooms at the salle 
at nine o'clock. Here I lived with 
Antoine, my servant. Antoine had 
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begged leave to go with his sweetheart 
to the Opera. 

I switched on the electric light in my 
sitting-room, drew the curtains. Ten 
minutes passed. Suddenly I remem- 
bered the letters from the French vi- 
comte and the American millionaire who 
wanted fencing lessons. I would answer 
them. I sat down at a writing-table. 

The deep hum of speeding motor-cars 
penetrated my windows. I finished a 
reply to the French vicomte, and was in 
the act of commencing one in similar 
phrases to the American millionaire 
when—— 

I was seized from behind in a grip 
enough to snap the bones of my arms. 
At the same instant something soaked 
with a powerful anesthetic was crushed 
over my mouth and nostrils. In the 
circumstances I did the only thing 
possible : I became unconscious. 


I] 


That a man was standing by my side 
watching me was a fact which emerged 
slowly from a mist of cloudiness, of pain, 
of nausea, of the feeling of one who is 
desperately ill. That he was in my 
room off the salle, that I was upon my 
back on my well-worn sofa there, and 
that I had been attacked, were events 
which surged gradually out of remem- 
brance. 

“So, so,” said the man encourag- 
ingly, seeing realisation in my angry 
gaze. “‘I must apologise for this un- 
conventional action, Count Saros. And 
now listen very carefully to the few 
words which I can spare. You are 
recovered enough to understand ? ”’ 

My gaze wandered from his face to his 
hands. On the back of the left I was 
not astonished to see a large mole. 
This was Paul Koschat, then? He had 
a long, grave countenance ; a scraggy 
throat rose from a narrow double collar 
which held a neat black tie. He was 
tall, and thin, and wore spectacles, and 
looked like a stage type of a chapel 
deacon. 

“IT will be as straight with you as one 
of your rapiers, Count,’’ he wenton. “I 
am Koschat. What do I want? A 
brief line in your handwriting to Nico- 
las, such as your intimacy with him has 
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permitted you to send him before now. 
You will hint at adventure, secret ad- 
venture such as his soul loveth. You 
will beseech him to come to you—here. 
That is all. You will doit at once. If 
you refuse you will not see your Katrine 
at midnight, or at any other night or 
time. Yes, I know of that proposed 
arrangement, having heard with my own 
ears. Frankly, if you decline to oblige 
me in this trifle, I shall put an end to 
your existence by shooting you through 
the head. Perhaps you had better see 
the pistol. Here it is. And now we 
have arrived at a cordial understanding. 
You will write this note ? ”’ 

And he regarded me with the cold 
eyes, the sleepy eyes, the compassion- 
less eyes of a fed leopard. 

I closed mine. So, without deliber- 
ate action on my part, the king’s move 
in the game had opened as he had 
planned. I had been entrapped, was to 
be used as the decoy. Excellent, in a 
way. We had taken the offensive, and 
Koschat himself was in danger. I had 
but to send the note required. 

I hesitated. Why? Pardi, in the 
first place I must not appear eager or he 
would suspect ; and then, in the second, 
should Nicolas bungle his next move, he 
might come to his death. 

But would he bungle it ? Most im- 
probable, knowing his customer, his 
deadly opponent. He would act with 
infinite caution, would play to win. 
And, before just Heaven, I really reck- 
oned upon that caution, and his own 
scheme, and not upon any selfish desire 
to live. To refuse this demand would 
mean indeed an end to life and love; 
yet I would have refused it with a laugh 
of contempt, only—only—there was no 
necessity for refusal, you see ; rather 
the reverse. 

I declined—once, for appearance’s 
sake. 

He answered: “I believe you are a 
man of your word, Count. Grant mea 
like honour. It is not therefore de- 
sirable for either of us to waste time. 
If you repeat that refusal I shall know 
what to do.” 

And he pressed the orifice of his 
revolver in the hollow under my right 
temple. 
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So he counter-moved. I could have 
said ‘‘No!”’ But that would have been 
the eternal upsetting of the table, the 
scattering of the pieces. I said ‘“‘ Yes,” 
therefore, after a pause in which spectral 
death regarded me. I got up, moved 
dizzily, ill, to my writing-table, and 
wrote as follows : 


I have the honour, sire, to wait in my 
salle, where, perhaps, we may continue our 
play. 


Koschat read over my shoulder. He 
questioned: ‘‘ That will be sufficient?”’ 

a 

“ Tt will reach him ? ”’ 

“All letters bearing my seal are 
privileged to reach him immediately and 
direct.” 

He went out a minute later, turning 
the key of the door upon me. If he had 
attempted to pistol me, I should not 
have been astonished. Leaving me 
comparatively free was more a matter 
for surprise. Still, I was too wretchedly 
weak to force an exit ; and then there 
was no necessity for quick action. I 
was at my salle, with time for reflec- 
tion, in the place where impending 
events ought to find me. 

Why had Katrine sheltered Paul 
Koschat ? Unanswerable. Had he 
come here with her knowledge? Im- 
possible. He must have forced a way 
into the room while I was dining ; and 
yet the lock of the door was whole. 
While I was writing he had been hiding 
behind the sofa, doubtless. 

My little onyx clock ticked at one 
end of the mantelpiece ; at the other 
end was a rose-bowl. I looked round 
the room. Nothing had been touched. 

What ought I to do? Nothing, no- 
thing at all. The next move was with 


Nicolas; any violent action on my 
part would frustrate his game. The 
clock indicated the hour of ten. The 


affair should be over in time to permit 
me to keep my appointment with 
Katrine. 

I flung myself upon the sofa, anxious 
to shake off the effects of the stupefying 
fumes in my brain ; and I dropped into 
a dreamful, uneasy doze. I awoke 
greatly refreshed. 

The place was still as mid-heaven. 
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The accursed drug must have affected 
my nerves, for a sensation of fear, of 
terror, had set them quivering. How 
long had I slept? I glanced at the 
clock. It still indicated the hour of 
ten, which was strange, for the feeble 
ticking of the pendulum had not ceased. 

Why should this simple fact redouble 
the ghastly apprehension chilling my 
blood ? I cannot say, but it certainly 
had that effect. I tugged open the onyx 
case ; the brass pendulum was motion- 
less ; the mechanism had stopped. 

And yet that steady ticking. . . 
What,in heaven’s name ? Ah,it was 
not uttered by the clock, but by the rose- 
bowl! Or, rather, the rose-bowl was 
not the ornament which had always 
been on my mantel, but, though its 
counterpart outwardly, was a solid 
affair; and as I lifted it the pulsing 
blood in my fingers seemed to come 
from the thing itself, lent it a semblance 
of throbbing energy—the life of the 
horror which at any second might ex- 
plode under my eyes. 

I confess that I have a detestation of 
such cowardly inventions which for a 
few moments threw me into a panic. 
The door would not yield. I rushed to 
the window, tugged aside the curtains, 
and received a second shock of aston- 
ishment. Green-painted shutters closed 
the panes. Now the window of my 
room has no shutters at all! 

I fumbled for the fastening, flung back 
the shutters. No view of the electric- 
lighted Ramparts, that fashionable 
promenade, met my eyes. I saw but 
a narrow gulf between me and a blank 
wall, a gulf which seemed unfathomable, 
filled with darkness! Up this abyss 
whistled a draught of cold air which in a 
measure cleared my brain and brought 
perception. 

This room was not mine, but one 
precisely like it in every detail, and to 
which I had been brought in a senseless 
condition. Why? Clearly that Nico- 
las might be drawn by my appeal to 
quite a different direction, a different 
place, entrapped beyond my reach of 
aid. He would not come here, where I 
insanely waited, but to my salle, where 
I had sent him, where his enemies lurked. 
But Koschat’s scheme had failed in one 
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particular: he had omitted to wind up 
the clock ! 

I picked up the rose-bowl and hurled 
it into the well of the court ; I snatched 
up a chair and shivered the lock of the 
door. The place was in pitch darkness. 
I groped for the stairway and went 
stumbling down at a breakneck pace, 
found an exit at last and rushed into 
open air. 

At that moment I heard the deep cry 
from the cathedral belfry of the mid- 
night hour. I counted those twelve 
lonely notes which told me that perhaps 
I had lost my Katrine for ever. 

I dared not think of her, however. 
The immense crocketed spire of the 
cathedral guided me in a quick dash 
from a labyrinth of narrow streets, a 
race of half-a-mile to the Ramparts. 
I have told you before that my salle is 
over a jeweller’s establishment, and is 
reached through a private door. I 
opened this door, my heart sinking. 

Though my school of fence is one of 
the most exclusive, its approach is not 
ornate, being just a slip of passage with 
a remarkably steep staircase rising to 
the salle. The hall was in darkness, 
and not a sound came from above. If 
my note had brought Nicolas here, 
and he had a key, had he come alone, 
secretly ? I feared so; that was his 
way. His single wit against Koschat, 
who in cunning was master of us both! 
In that case it was likely—terribly 
likely—that my dear master had fallen. 
True, he must have been on his guard, 
but Koschat had proved himself a devil 
amongst schemers. 

I crept up the stairway, making as 
much noise as a crawling cat. The 
profound silence seemed ominous. I 
peered into the salle, which was in dark- 
ness save for a gleam from an outside 
electric light, which flung a white splash 
on the floor, on the oak floor hard as 
stone and polished like black marble. 
I crept in a pace or two. Perhaps 
Nicolas was dead in this great hall in 
which I had taught him passes, the time- 
thrusts of Capo, that immortal Siennese. 
Chilled by the suggestion I had reached 
out a hand to switch on the light when I 
heard a dull murmur of a voice speaking. 

At the other end of the salle, in a 
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corner of it, behind a velvet portiére, 
was a door which admitted to that 
private sitting-room of mine in which I 
had been attacked, from which I had 
been removed. Stooping low, I made 
out a thin thread of light streaming 
from under the door. 

My next act was to feel for, and take 
down, that long rapier, fifty inches long, 
to which I have already called your 
attention, which adorned one of the 
panelled walls. Then I tip-toed to- 
wards the door, pulled aside the curtain 
ever so gently, laid a hand upon the 
handle, which I knew made no sound 
when turned. When I had opened the 
door an inch I released the handle by 
degrees and stood listening. Instantly 
I recognised the voice of Koschat, who 
was observing : 

““T can read most men’s minds, with 
the exception, possibly, of my own. 
That you loved Katrine Thalberg I 
admit. You did her no hurt, are in- 
capable of doing it. Your fortune was 
her sorrow. The abrupt deaths of two 
between you and Assila’s throne were 
wholly unforeseen. The hour which 
made. her your bride divorced her, still 
a maiden. As prince you could, and 
you would, I daresay, have acknow- 
ledged her; as king, you could not. 
The moment of your accession widowed 
her. Only royal brides consort with 
Assila’s kings. Any other marriage is 
—no marriage at all.” 

I will not ask you to imagine the effect 
of these words upon me, of these words 
which explained so much. I drew a 
deep breath or two, then pressed upon 
the door. 

I perceived a singular sight. On 
either side of my writing-table in the 
middle of the room were seated two 
men. One, whose back was towards 
me, was Koschat. His arms were ex- 
tended flat upon the table, upon my 
letters to the vicomte and the American 
millionaire, and in either hand rested an 
automatic pistol, the muzzles directed 
towards Nicolas, who was on the other 
side, astraddle across a chair, his arms 
resting easily on the back of it, and 
regarding Koschat with an expression 
of intense interest! He saw me appear 
in the doorway, yet such was his self- 
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control that not so much as an eyelid 
flickered ; yet I saw a faint contraction 
of his brows, which said, more plainly 
than words: “‘ Keep quiet !’ 

Koschat continued, in a calm voice : 
“How did I know of that secret mar- 
riage ? You were then an officer in a 
regiment of chasseurs. You provided 
yourself with a single witness, a fellow- 
officer. Later on high play and deep 
losses brought him disgrace ; he drifted 
down under the surface, into the under- 
world. There I met him, learned his 
secret. He is dead now. So is the 
priest who wedded you, who wedded 
you to Katrine Thalberg secretly. 
When you parted from her in the same 
hour, sundered by the intelligence that 
you were king, it was agreed between 


you that no word should ever be 
breathed. She was pure; but would 
the world believe it? Questionable. 


You ascended the throne; she went 
back to her maidenhood. 

‘She loved you for long after; but 
in time your affection for her, which 
never could be realised, perished. 

“Why do I recall these things ? 
I will tell you. The moment I entered 
this city I was recognised by your 
police. I went to Katrine Thalberg. 
I demanded that she should conceal me, 
that, if she refused, I would make public 
her secret marriage to you of five years 


ago, which cannot be made_ public 
without her name _ suffering. She 


yielded. Well, strange though it may 
seem to you, I came to respect this lady, 
even to pity her. Would you believe 
it >—I am a man of sentiment. I came 
to Assila to add one more name to the 
long list of kings who suddenly fall. I 
meant to kill you ; I expect I shall kill 
you now. All the same, this queer 
sentiment offers you a chance. Resign 
your throne; abdicate. Then, descend- 
ing once more to the level of the Lady 
Katrine, take her in truth and in deed. 
Come, is not that a fair chance ? ”’ 
Nicolas lifted his eyebrows. Never 
had I seen him so intensely interested. 
He answered: “ Truly you are a most 
remarkable man, Monsieur Koschat. 
I am not sure that this rencontre is not 
in the nature of a privilege for me. I 
came here to match my wits against 





COUNT 
your own. You beat me in a simple 
game of hide and seek. I begin to be 
pleased, since if I had killed you this 
charming interview 

“Do not mock.” 

“ But you are jesting with me?” 

“On the contrary, I am in earnest.” 

“What! If I give you this promise, 
you will spare my life?” 

“Yes.” 

“A verbal promise, mon ami? ”’ 

* 

“Ah, your confidence in me is as 
great as your consideration for the Lady 
Katrine.” 

“aa 

“ Pardi, as Count Saros would say if 
he were here, I was never so flattered.” 

“You agree, then ? ” 

“ You tempt me.” 

“ Then——” 

“But I perceive an obstacle. The 
affection of this lady, though somewhat 
more persistent than mine, has, never- 
theless, perished like mine. Of late she 
has given away her heart—to Count 
Saros.”’ 

‘““T do not believe it.’”’ 

“ All the same it is true. That is the 
end to my romance—an end which 
saddened me a little, but a just, a happy 
conclusion. She loves Saros.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“ But, listen. She has arranged to 
go away with him to-night.” 

“That was because she was frightened 
of me.” 

“ Half an explanation. 
loves him.” 

“And I deny it. Listen, in your 
turn: Count Saros is dead.” 

“ Ah, ah, you are sure of that ? ”’ 

“ Perfectly. He was overcome and 
taken from here to another house in 
which, by the aid of many friends which 
I have, was prepared an apartment 
precisely similar in every detail to this. 
We did not accomplish that task with- 
out difficulty. I left him there— 
waiting for you! Then I came here— 
where you should have arrived, not 
alone, but with a company of your 
guards.”’ 

“You would have evaded them, mon- 
sieur.”” 





I repeat, she 
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“True. But permit me to point 
out that we are leaving the subject.” 

“Not altogether. You have not 
proved to me that Count Saros is dead.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, he is.” 

“You killed him in 
house ? ”’ 

“No, but——” 

“ Well, I think that he is alive.” 

“Your reason ? ” 

‘‘ Because he happens to be standing 
just behind you! ”’ 

Now if there is one quality I love in 
any man it is that of lightning-like 
decision. Koschat had it, by the great 
devil! Without the slightest pause, 
without even lifting his hand, he fired 
one of his pistols at Nicolas, and 
wheeling round like a flash he fired 
the second pistol where he guessed me 
to be—for he had not time even for a 
glance. The first shot grazed Nicolas’s 
left cheek ; the second missed me by a 
foot, at least. For one thing, Koschat 
drew trigger at a wild venture; for 
another, the monstrous-long rapier of 
old Carranza passed through his heart 
and brought up with a crash upon his 
breastbone. 

He sprawled backwards upon the 
writing-desk, sending ink and papers 
flying. 

Nicolas wiped his cheek. 
half-stunned: ‘‘ Checkmate ! 
the game! ”’ 

Pardi, it had been a thought too 
thrilling ! 


that other 


He panted, 
We win 


And did Katrine marry me? Yes. 
And did she love me? Yes, truly. 
And was Nicolas right when he pro- 
phesied that my rapiers would rust upon 
my walls—a prediction which created 
his sorrow when he heard that Katrine 
was kind? Partly. 

However, in my salle d’escrime, in 
Assila’s capital, in its most fashionable 
promenade, you may find me—if you 
care to pay my price, which is not small. 
And I will teach you—in the Italian 
method, with the long foil, with rigid 
arm and most subtle-playing wrist— 
the parries of Capo Ferro, the time- 
thrusts of that eternal master. 

L. J. BEESTON. 
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went 
swag- 
gering down 
the road with 
a hazel switch 
in his hands 
and his books 
on his back. 
Far on the 
green edge 
near the cor- 
ner he saw a little heap of pink cotton 
and knew it fora girl. He also knew 
the dandelion which he kicked with his 
dusty boot to be a dandelion. 

But when he neared the corner he was 
obliged to become less detached, for 
Jane Pym was crying. Not that this, 
in itself, would have moved him at all, 
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for he thought girls liked crying; but 
there was something different about the 
quiet sob—sob—sob—which came from 
the dismal pink heap on the grass. 

He walked past, eyeing her. Then 
he paused and turned round again. 
“ What’s up?” he said, from the middle 
of the road. 

Jane Pym took no notice. 

“Tsay ’’— Billy went a step or two 
nearer—‘‘ have you hurt yourself? ” 

Jane replied, between her sobs: 
“No. Mother’s bad. I went in. She 
didn’t know me. She thought I was a 
b-black cat.” 

Billy looked all round, searching for 
words of consolation. “ You aren't, 
though,”’ he said at last. 

Jane, naturally, was not comforted, 
and as Billy looked down at the little 
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“Sweethearts!” shouted Sam. “Yah! ITve caught you. Sweethearts!” 


heaving shoulder something melted in 
his hard boy’s heart. He put a dirty paw 
on her arm and said gruffly : ‘‘ Stop cry- 
ing. She'll get well fast enough.”’ 

Jane felt the warm, human touch of 
3illy’s hand through her misery, and 
clung to him, hiding her face in his 
jacket. “Billy! Billy! She’s going 
todie. She’s going to die and be buried 
in a black hole. I heard them talking 
in the kitchen. I was at the s-sink, 
washing my hands.” 

Billy looked over Jane’s head at the 
little white house, half afraid. Was 
death really waiting behind the upper 
window ? 

He pictured a grey figure—formless 
—terrible 








Then the instinct which makes us all 
cling together while we may caused him 
to put his arms tightly round Jane 
Pym. 

“She isn’t going to die,” he said. 
Has she red cheeks yet, Jane, or has 
she gone white ? ”’ 

“Red. Redder than ever,” said 
Jane, seeking in his face for a ray of 
hope—even false hope—oh, everyone 
knows how ! 

“Then she can’t die,”’ said Billy, with 
authority. ‘“‘ Nobody can die with red 
cheeks.” 

At that moment they heard a yell 
which made them both start, and they 
saw Sam Green bearing down upon 
them. 
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“‘ Sweethearts !’’ heshouted. ‘‘ Yah! 
I’ve caught you. Sweethearts ! ”’ 

Without pause, like a shot from a gun, 
was Billy speeding down the road. 
Something had been hurt within him 
which made him forget to be afraid. 
“You lie! You lie!” he shouted, 
hitting out wildly at Sam. ‘‘ We aren’t 
sweethearts ! We aren’t sweethearts! ’ 

Sam knocked him down, then picked 
him up and dusted him. ‘‘ What made 
you go for me like that ?”’ he asked 
in hurt amazement. “If sitting with 
your arm round a girl’s waist isn’t 
sweethearting—what is ? ” 

“Well, it wasn’t,” said Billy indig- 
nantly. 

Then Sam appealed to Jane Pym. 
“‘ Even you can see it was, can’t you ? ”’ 
he asked. 
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[LLY 
stood 
at the 
church corner 

with a group 

of boys. 

“There!” 
boasted Ikey 
Leek ¢ 
spreading out 
his hands. 
‘““Bet you 
there isn’t another boy for twenty mile 
round that’s got as many warts as I 
have.” 

““ Needn’t be so cocky about it,’”’ Sam 
Green said. ‘‘ Nobody’ll have you for 
a footman with hands like that. It 
would put ’em off their meat.” 

Ikey’s face fell. He had decided to 
be a footman because he understood 
that gentlemen of that profession had 
plenty to eat and very little to do. So 
the suggestion that warts might prove 
a barrier to his ambition disturbed him. 
“Think they’d really mind ? ”’ he said. 

“Ladies would,” said Billy, with an 
air of knowing all about the sex. “I 
heard of a coachman that lost his place 
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Jane shook her head. “No,” she 
said. 

“Then why wasn’t it?” persisted 
Sam. 

Jane put her finger in her mouth and 
stared at him with tearful blueeyes. ‘‘I 
don’t know why, but it wasn’t,” she said. 

“Pshah ! you’rea baby! You don’t 
know what sweethearting is,”’ said Sam. 

“TI do,” flashed out Jane Pym, in- 
dignation drying her tears. ‘“‘ It means 
always playing with the same boy and 
him giving you things! So there!” 

Then she ran into the house and the 
two friends went down the road together. 

“T say,” said Sam, as one man to 
another. ‘“‘You were going it—you 
two.”’ 

Billy cocked his cap and took long 
strides. 


WART CHARMING 


because of a wen over one eye. Women 
are such oners for looks.”’ 

“ Well,” said Ikey Clarke, bound un- 
willingly to sacrifice for the fair. “If 
I must, I must. But how? Doctors 
aren’t no good. I had some stuff in a 
bottle, and for all the good it did, mother 
said you might as well have poured it 
down the sink.” 

“ Doctors !”’ said Sam Green. ‘‘ You 
want to charm warts away. That’s 
the only thing to do.” 

“Ay,” said the rest. For every boy 
knew, of course, that warts yield only to 
the supernatural. 

“TI know a sure cure,” said Billy, 
anxious, like all the world, to impose 
his remedy upon his fellows. ‘‘ You 
want to kill a pigeon and put some of its 
blood in a cup and bury it at a cross- 
road. Then you mix the blood with a 
spider’s web and stir it up with three 
grass-blades.”’ 

‘‘T’ve heard of that one,’’ said Sam 
Green. ‘‘ Good as any, that is.” 

Billy glowed—everyone knows how, 
who has successfully recommended a 
favourite cure. He stuck his hands 
deep in his pockets and spread his feet 
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Billy took a pigeon from his shoulder, and put the open blade to its throat. 


another for 
““T take 


” 


wide apart. “I know 
stopping hiccoughs,”’ he said. 
an int’rest in that sort o’ thing. 

“But there’s the pigeon,” said the 
ever-practical Sam. 

“ Billy’s grandfather has plenty,” 
suggested Ikey Clarke. ‘‘ Maybe he 
daren’t get one, though.”’ 

“Oh, yes. I'll get you a pigeon,” 
said Billy grandly. “‘ They’ll come and 
let me catch them in my hand. No 
bother about that, Ikey.”’ 


But it is one thing to enjoy patronis- 
ing an ancient rival and another to kill 
a friend who trusts you ; and when the 
pigeons fluttered down at Billy’s call, as 
he stood with open penknife ready to 
slay, he wished very much that he had 
left Ikey Clarke’s future to take care of 
itself. 

Still—if he must, he must. 

He took a pigeon from his shoulder 
where it was fluttering, and put the open 
blade to its throat. It cooed gently. 
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With a sort of sob, Billy opened his 
hand and let it fly away. 

Then, a miserable and crestfallen 
little boy, he slunk into the house to 
hide his shame. For he had no idea, of 
course, that he was finding out how hard 
it is to hurt anything that really trusts 
you ; and he only felt conscious of the 
unpleasant certainty that the boys would 
say he had not dared to kill a pigeon. 

He stood by the big bureau fingering 
the pens dismally, when he noticed the 
red-ink bottle. At first he just idly saw 
that it was red—soon it became con- 
nected with the colour of blood—an idea 
flashed into his mind. He ran for a 
broken cup which he had placed ready 
for the sacrifice and poured a little of 
the ink into it. He fetched a spider’s 
web from the cellar and three blades of 
grass from the field outside. 

The charm was complete. 

The next morning at school he was 
confronted with a new difficulty. 

“Show us where you buried the 
pigeon.”’ 

““ You—you have to keep that a dead 
secret. R’else the charm _ doesn’t 
work,”’ said Billy breathlessly, as if he 
had hung over a steep place and had 
just been caught back. 

“My way says nothing about that,”’ 
remonstrated Sam Green. 





VISI- 
TOR 
had 
come to stay. 
Of course she 
was of the 
female sex, 
because the 
men of grand- 
father’s ac- 
quaintance 
would as soon 
have thought of becoming vegetarians 
as of staying in other people’s houses. 
Billy was always pleased when com- 
pany came, because of the good things to 
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“Well, mine does,”’ said Billy, bluffing 
with a quaking heart. ‘‘ And I shan’t 
tell. I believe in doing a thing prop- 
‘ly, Ido!” 

Then the school-bell rang and Billy 
went in with the rest, but his mind 
was not easy and he lost his place 
in class. For all the time, between the 
lessons and his mind, hovered a grim 
picture of Ikey Clarke in footman’s 
garb being turned away from a tall 
doorway by a high-nosed lady with 
spectacles. 

He—Billy—might have prevented 
that if he had killed the pigeon. 

“ Billy,” said the  school-master, 
“name the principal export of West 
Africa ? ”’ 

“Warts,” said Billy, waking out of a 
dream. 

“ Brilliant boy,’ said the master. 
“You'll be Prime Minister some 
day.” 

Everybody laughed, and Billy hated 
everybody ; particularly the pigeon that 
was now wheeling placidly in the blue 
air above the granary roof. 

But the pigeon also had—or might 
have—found out something; namely 
that there are some human _ beings 
whom the trustfulness of the weak must 
manacle always—and that Billy was one 
of them. 


BUTTER 


eat, and he sat beaming over a dish of 
cheese-cakes at tea the first evening. 

But the bugled lady was loud-voiced 
and impressive, saying her “‘a’s ” long, 
after a manner which Billy considered 
solely appropriate to the rich and great. 
So when she asked him if he took butter, 
he was suddenly overcome with shyness 
and blurted out: ‘‘ No, thank you.”’ 

“No butter?” said grandmother. 
“Why not ? ’ 

Billy found himself quite unable to 
explain, so he took the line of least re- 
sistance, repeating that he did not want 
any. And if he had been content to 
adhere to this plain statement, all would 
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BILLY 


have been well, but he must needs try 
to better it by remarking casually after 
a while: ‘‘I like bread-and-jam_ best 
without butter.” 

The bugled lady glanced at him out of 
her fat eyes in bland surprise. “‘ What 
an unusual little boy! ’’ she said. 

“T am—some ways,” said Billy 
modestly. 

Now the bugled lady did not have 
many thoughts, but those she had she 
held fast ; so when the next meal came 
round she helped herself to butter with 
the casual remark: “ No use offering it 
to you, Billy. Well, of all the unusual 
boys !”’ 

Billy’s heart sank, but in the face of 
that he felt obliged to maintain his 
previous position. “‘Seem to have 
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i out his 
we cheeks, gog- 
gled his eyes 
and drew in 
his lips—a 
habit he had 
recently ac- 
quired as an 
aid to con- 
tem plation. 
Before that, he used to bite his nails; 
and before that, again, he kicked the 
leg of his chair. 

Ellen, the girl, stood looking at him 
with amazed disapproval. ‘‘ How you 
can!” she exclaimed. “Don’t you 
know you'll be struck like that if the 
wind changes ? 

Billy allowed his cheeks to become 
deflated and glanced carelessly in her 
direction, far too familiar with the 
superstition to be in the least impressed. 
“Oh, you!” he said. ‘‘ Didn’t know 
anybody was there.” 

Ellen, piqued at this attitude, paused 
for a moment while she sought for some 
means of driving the warning home. 
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taken against it, somehow,” he said, 
gnawing a piece of dry bread. 

The visitor was to have left at the end 
of the week, but she stayed on, and Billy 
could think of no way out of the im- 
passe. At last she went, and the three 
sat down once more alone to their even- 
ing meal. 

“Butter ?”’ said grandmother. “I 
thought you'd given it up.” 

Billy dug his knife into the yellow pat, 
his mouth watering, his wits hard at 
work. “‘ It’s like this,” he said, ‘‘ there 
was something about her that made me 
not want butter.” 

“ Queer lad ! ” said grandfather. 

“All children are,’’ said grand- 
mother. 

Billy ate his butter and said nothing. 


MAKING FACES 


“It’s true,” she announced solemnly. 
“You'll stop so for the rest of your life 
if the wind changes suddenly while 
you're doing it. Not much chance of 
getting to be a lord with a face like 
that. You’d have to go into a Home 
instead.” 

“ Shouldn’t go,”’ muttered Billy. 

“You’d have to. They eat off tin 
plates in Homes,” said Ellen, following 
up her advantage. 

“Shan’t eat off tin plates,” said 
Billy. 

All the same, he stopped short several 
times during the next few days in the 
very act of blowing out his cheeks ; then 
he caught a heavy cold and developed 
a new habit of sniffing which seemed 
likely to supersede the old one of mak- 
ing faces. 

At last, on the very first morning of 
his autumn term, he awoke with a very 
strange feeling in his head which made 
it seem too heavy to lift from the hot 
pillow; but there was a clatter of 
breakfast-cups downstairs which he 
dared not disregard, so he dragged him- 
self out of bed, dressed without the 
useless formality of washing, and took 
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up his hair-brush—to let it fall again 
with a clatter as he caught sight of the 
reflection in the glass. 

A yell of fear and agony echoed 
through the old house. ‘‘ I’m struck ! 
I’m struck ! ’’ he shouted. 

“What is it?” cried Ellen, running 
up the stairs. ‘‘ What’s happened ? ” 

“T’m struck!” he repeated again, 
turning an agonised glance on her over 
his shoulder from before the looking- 
glass, his eyes peering grotesquely small 
above his swollen cheeks. ‘‘ I shall stop 
like this for ever and ever and eat off 
tin plates ina Home. Ow-w-w!” 

But it was the supernatural nature of 
the visitation which he found so pecu- 
liarly awful, and his cries brought up 
grandmother, breathless and grey about 
the lips. ‘‘ What’s—what’s the mat- 


ter?’ she panted. 
“T won’t go to a Home!” shouted 
Billy. 


“p@wont! tecant!” 





oe S the yel- 
i A low cart 
jogged 


along through 
the June lanes 
at noon, the 
haze which 
grandfather 
and Billy saw 
upon the pas- 
ture-land was 
not just air 
sweet content 





and sunshine—it was 
made visible. 

“Grand day,” 
road. 

“Grand day,” answered grandfather 
back. 

For that is the noonday thanksgiv- 
ing, just as ‘Fine morning’’ is that of 
the earlier hours. 

Then they went past a hedge all 
covered with honeysuckle, and the scent 
of it mingled with the wholesome fra- 
grance of stone-ground corn. 

“ Nice smell,”’ said Billy. 


said a man on the 
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Grandmother did not know what he 
was talking about, but she looked once 
at him and returned to her normal 
colour. 

‘““Why—it’s mumps!” she said. 
“Tiresome boy! Frightening us to 
death like this ! Now you won’t be able 
to go to school for a fortnight at the 
very least !”’ 

‘““Mumps ! ”’ breathed Billy. 
mumps ! ”’ 

And such a feeling of ineffable relief 
swept over him that it was apparent 
even in spite of his swollen and dis- 
torted countenance. 

“You'd better go back to bed again,”’ 
remarked grandmother. Then she 
went downstairs and said to grandfather 
over the breakfast-table: ‘ Fancy! 
That boy actually looked as pleased as 
Punch when I told him he had mumps. 
He’d rather be ill than go to school. 


'» 


They’re all alike ! 


“ Only 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


“ Ay,” said grandfather. 

And the two jogged on in the yellow 
cart until they reached the village pump, 
when grandfather said in a deeper, more 
monotonous tone than ordinarily : 


‘‘ This building monumental stands, 
A house of God not made with hands.” 


It was a modern pump of white stone, 
and grandfather knew perfectly well 
who had built it ; but there was some- 
thing in him which struggled to come 
out, and he found such odd, mis- 
quoted sentences to be a sort of safety- 
valve. 

The fact was—though he would have 
knocked anyone down who said it- 
that grandfather had the heart of a 
poet. He loved nature with the deep, 
unconscious love which many simulate 
nowadays, but not so many know. 

And Billy sat on the bag of new- 
ground corn and looked round at the 
sky with something of the same love. 
“T’m glad I shall be a miller when I 
grow up, grandfather,”’ he said. 
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“ But you won’t, my lad,” said grand- 
father rather sadly. ‘‘ Millering’s done, 
you know, clean done. I couldn’t live 
if I hadn’t saved a bit.”’ 

All the same it was, somehow, an 
immense comfort to the old man to see 
Billy look so surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

“ Why, grandfather, I always thought 
I should go round in a cart like you, 
with everybody coming out of the 
houses so pleased to see me. I want to 
be a miller.”’ 

Grandfather shook his head. 
‘““They’re pleased to see me, but they 
don’t buy much of me,” he said. 
“ Only just a sack of barley-meal or so. 
No, the big mills have done for the little 
ones. It’s the same all over, Billy. 
You'll have to be a clerk in an office, 
or an engineer, or something like 
that.”’ 

Billy looked gravely at his grand- 
father, the very first shadow of the toil- 
some years to come falling across his 
bright face. He could not put the 
thing into words, but he knew it was a 
fine life for a man to go up and down 
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: was 
awake 








withthedawn, 
and as it grew 
lighter in his 
little room the 
familiar pieces 
of furniture 
and the pic- 
tures on the 
wall emerged 
one after the other from the dimness 
like old friends coming forth to say 
good-bye. They seemed to be giving 
a wistful, tentative farewell, knowing 
quite well that Billy was too full of the 
future to heed what he left behind. 
And downstairs at the breakfast- 
table the queer cups and saucers, with 
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the pleasant lanes taking people things 
they really needed. 

“Must I, grandfather ? 
to follow you at the old mill. 
all ending.” 

Grandfather shook the reins and said 
nothing, but the horse’s ears were a 
little dim as he looked across them. 
“Has to be, my lad,” he remarked at 
last. ‘“‘ World’s got to goon. No use 
crying out because you’ve got to go on 
with it. And there are such chances 
for boys nowadays. You work hard 
and you may rise to be a lord.”’ 

Billy stood up in the cart and looked 
across the peaceful country, and though 
he was only a little boy he was uncon- 
sciously saying farewell, then, to the life 
he would have loved best. 

But the cart gave a jolt on a rut and 
he sat down suddenly on the sacks, 
laughing as the meal flew. 

Grandfather turned at the sound of 
the boy’s fresh laughter and smiled too. 
“Well, Billy—what’re you going to 
be ?”’ he asked cheerily. 

Billy sighed. ‘‘ Oh, I s’pose I must 
push on and get to be a lord,” he said. 


I did want 
I hate it 


GOING AWAY 


birds and twisted foliage on them, 
glistened up at him in the same way ; 
and most of all grandfather and grand- 
mother had that look as they watched 
Billy’s happy face over an immense 
plateful of eggs and bacon. 

““You’re pleased to go to school, eh, 
Billy?” said grandfather, with forced 
brightness. 

“ Just think I am,”’ said Billy eagerly. 
“My word, I shall have some fun when 
I get there. Different to a dull little 
place like this, grandfather.”’ 

Grandmother’s hand trembled as she 
stirred her tea, so that the spoon clinked 
against the cup. “ You'll write to us, 
Billy,” she said, ‘‘ and be sure to change 
your socks if you get wet feet ?”’ 

““Oh, yes,” said Billy, ‘ I’ll write and 
tell you everything that goes on.”’ 
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Grandfather and grandmother looked 
at him in a queer sort of wistful silence ; 
for they knew, deep in their hearts, that 
he would never again tell them anything 
they really wanted to know about him. 
He was going away never to come back 
—the Billy they had always known— 
though somebody just the same outside 
would come home every holiday. 

But hundreds of little boys go away 
like that at the beginning of each term— 
and their mothers secretly hope to find 
them again some day in heaven ; for they 
are the nearest of all—those little bright- 
faced fellows who go away and senda 
dear stranger home to take their place. 

At last the cart came round to the 
door and Billy saw that grandmother 
was weeping. ‘‘Cheer up,” he said. 
“There'll be nobody to make dirty 
foot-marks now, grandmother.” 

And he was surprised to find that 
instead of being comforted by this con- 
sideration, grandmother seemed more 
depressed than ever. 
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Ellen, the girl, ran out at the last 
moment with a packet of his favourite 
bull’s-eyes and thrust them into his 
hand with a cheerful farewell. 

“‘Gee-up,” said grandfather. ‘‘ Time 
we were going if we don’t want to miss 
the train.”’ 

So the cart jolted once more up the 
lane, where the wet earth already began 
to smell sweet, as it does at the ap- 
proach of spring, and when Billy reached 
the turn he looked back to see grand- 
mother standing near the doorway, and 
a row of fat ducks waddling across the 
yard, and the white house in the sun- 
shine. 

Then, suddenly, something rose up 
inside and choked him, so that he made 
an odd noise between a cough and a sob. 

“ Sorry to leave us after all, Bilty ? ” 
said grandfather very gently. 

“Only a bit 0’ bull’s-eye gone down 
the wrong throat,’ said Billy in his 
gruffest and most manly tone. 

But grandfather was comforted. 

J. E. BuckroseE. 
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‘Only a bit 0° bull’s-eye gone down the wrong throat,” said Billy. 














TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS OF THE 
| PALL’ MALL 
MAGAZINE 


By Albert Kinross ai 














} N the pages of a novel you occasionally come across the ideal literary or 
artistic enterprise. It fulfils all the conditions that poets have dreamed or 
painters have visualised in the intimate glow of. conversation. There is 


the patron eager to reward and fertilise with untold gold. There is the 

applause and even the collaboration of an old and cultured aristocracy. To 

these enter the artist, now bidden to do his finest. Disraeli and Lytton 

would have revelled in the portrayal of such an enterprise ; to-day it seems 

an impossible conjunction. Yet only a brief twenty-one years ago it actually 

came to pass, and the initial impetus is still in being. I allude of course to the 

founding of our own PALL MALL MAGAZINE, whose majority is the occasion for 
this paper. 

Your Editor has asked me to review the period through which our magazine 

has passed, to talk about it as I remember it through number after number ; 
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and actually these twenty- 
one years coincide pretty well 
with my own existence as a 
writer, so that no task could 
be more welcome or more 
agreeable. 


THE BrrTH OF A LITERARY 
MAGAZINE 


In the year 1893 we had 
no high-class _ illustrated 
magazine, if one except The 
Idler, which was edited by 
Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and 
Robert Barr, and which for 
some unexplained reason after 
a memorable ascent had 
started on a still more memor- 
able decline. It had “ dis- 
covered ’’ and gathered round 
it all the talent of that day, a 
really remarkable group, then 
in the first flush of success and 
creative power. Kipling, 
Conan Doyle, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Anthony Hope 
and Israel Zangwill are among 
the names that I recall especi- 
ally; yet for some reason 
Fhe Idler lost its popularity 
and the way lay open for Mr. 





Elliott & Fry. 


flay rel “yp bep ep , William Waldorf Astor and 
ack as 2€ Pl Jrom Ole lo pol, re ; 4 ie, 
1 thank whatever gods may be THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
Lor my unconquerable soui” There was as I have 
W. E. HENLEY, ile, Nie a tai ee 
The famous poetand editor of the ‘‘National Observer” (photographed five alre ady indicate d, a romanti 


years before his death in 1903). Leader of a school of manly and robust quality about the new enter- 
writers, he wasa frequent contributor to our early numbers, and created = Te a ; 
a profound literary sensation in 1901 with his essay on R.L.S. the man. prise which makes of its coming 
a thing almost unique in the 
annals of British letters. Here we had an American gentleman of culture and vast 
fortune, who, like Lorenzo the Magnificent or the Duke of Weimar, was eager to 
encourage the noblest that was being sung in verse or written in plain prose. In 
default of a court, he had to content himself with a plain magazine ; it seems 
to be the modern equivalent. Associated with Mr. Astor were Lord Frederic 
Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight ; these were our first Editors. The price of the 
magazine was a shilling, and the cover, then a standing and permanent feature, 
was designed by Linley Sambourne, of Punch, whose series of covers for The 
Sketch (at that time in its infancy) had been regarded as the last word in outside 
decoration. 
A TIME WHEN CULTURE WAS SMART 


The period we are discussing had its humours. The school of the decadents, 
presided over by Oscar Wilde, was in full working order, and Mr. John Lane had 
just launched his famous quarterly, The Yellow Book. Opposed to these, and 
equally emphatic, were the robust legionaries of W. E. Henley, whose organ was 
the National Observer. So much for the general direction of things literary. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE stood 
aloof and chose if it willed from either 
camp. Prefacing the earliest volume 
and set down after the experience of 
half a year, you may read a state- 
ment of the editorial policy. “ The 
magazine,”’ it is written, ‘‘ was started 
in the belief that there was a large 
and influential section of the reading 
public who would cordially welcome 
and heartily support a periodical that 
aimed at securing and maintaining a 
high and refined and artistic standard. 
That this belief was a well-founded 
one,” they add, “‘ has been abundantlv 
proved.” I doubt whether to-day 
there exists an Editor outside Car- 
melite House who would have courage 
to use the word “ refined.’”’ The full 
statement in itself, however, offers no 
occasion for surprise, as the love of 
good art and the passion for good 
literature were singularly widespread 
in the nineties. Even Society was on 
affectionate terms with culture, and a 
taste for such matters was actually 
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Ellis & Walery. 


OSCAR WILDE, 


The prophet of the decadent zsthetes who stood in op- j as 
position to the Henley school at the time when the Magazine considered an element of gC 0d form 


was started. Art for art’s sake was his creed, though ‘‘all P - th —_ : neat ie , 
avt* lis Godin, “teaeeienele aaa” among a large and influential body of 
our aristocracy. To-day these elements 


vie in illiteracy with the wealthiest members of our middle-classes. 


HarRDY, SWINBURNE AND MEREDIrH 


The earliest numbers of the magazine are specially memorable, covering as 
they do a period when our lions, young and old, were in full practice. Here 
first appear Swinburne’s poem, “ Astrophel,’’ and Rudyard Kipling’s “‘ Bobs ”’ ; 
here is work by George Meredith and Thomas Hardy; and all through we 
encounter Mr. Zangwill at his best in those brilliant pages which he contributed 
under the general heading, ‘‘ Without Prejudice.’”’ Every one of these authors 
retains his freshness: the half-dozen of Mr. Kipling’s poems found here (in- 
cluding that masterpiece “‘ For To Admire ”’) are as vivid to-day as when they 
first delighted us ; and I seem to catch a foreshadowing of the Boy Scout move- 
ment—certainly the most hopeful thing of this century—as I turn again to those 
virile pages wherein the world first made acquaintance with Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta. This novel of Meredith’s last period ran gaily as a serial, with illustrations 
by the late John Giilich, who, it amused me and amazed me to see, had omitted to 
provide a picture of the famous scene between ‘‘ Matey’’ and Aminta in the water. 

Perhaps these names mean little to the rising generation, and yet there was 
a largeness and a surprise about almost everything they did. Swinburne, I am 
afraid, did occasionally repeat himself, but a new Hardy or a new Meredith was 
an event that set us all agog. Like ‘“‘ Bobs”’ too, these men did not adver- 
tise; one read few paragraphs about them and they were seldom or never 
interviewed. Their acquaintance was a rare and much-sought privilege, and 
Meredith, to take an instance within my own knowledge, was more royally 
royal than most kings. Like Irving and G. F. Watts, the painter, he ruled 


over “ subjects’ rather than admirers. The personality of the man had in it 
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Thomson. 
R. L. STEVENSON, GEORGE MEREDITH, 
The greatest of all romancists, who died in 1894. The last of the great “ Victorian” novelists, and 
His unfinished novel “‘ St. Ives’’ was published after creator of so many wondertul and fascinating hero- 
his death in ‘‘ The Pall Mall Magazine,” and completed ines, whose ‘“‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta” ran 
by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q”’). asa serial in 1894. 


something at once demonic and overpowering, and I fear that even a superman 
would have looked small beside the intense energy and searching heat which 
radiated from his presence. 


EARLY WoRK OF SOME LATTER-DAY LIONS 


Other names which figure in these opening volumes announce the arrival 
of men who were shortly to make their mark. There are spirited stories and 
verse by Conan Doyle ; E. W. Hornung, who later on was to enliven the magazine 
with some passages from the biography of “ Mr. Raffles,”’ is well to the fore ; 
and one meets a story by ‘“‘E. F. Benson (author of Dodo).’’ And again it is 
amusing to see that Hall Caine once wrote like a plain human being, and 
there are drawings (among the earliest) signed by that eventful genius, Aubrey 
Beardsley, and poems by May Sinclair, since famous as a writer of remarkable 
fiction. In other directions one encounters ‘‘ Geo. jN. Curzon,’’ whom I have 
reason to suspect as being identical with the distinguished Viceroy and politician : 
he contributes articles descriptive of his travels in the East. Then there is 
Lady Brooke, whom a later generation knows as the Countess of Warwick. 
One discovers that Lady Brooke, discoursing on Society, has a very different 
standpoint from the Socialist utterances of Lady Warwick. 

A notable feature, and one that deserves more than a passing mention, 
was the series entitled ‘‘ Famous Houses of Great Britain,’ contributed by the 
actual owners, or under their immediate direction. Similar papers, illustrated 
by similar photographs, have since formed one of the most successful 
features of Country Life. 

It was a day, too, when a magazine had space for original contributions of 
a biographical, an historical, or even of an esthetic character. We find the 
late Sir Walter Besant telling the story of Westminster, and Grant Allen writes 
about “‘ The Evolution of Italian Art.” A versatile fellow this Grant Allen, dis- 
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Russell. Russell 

THOMAS HARDY, RUDYARD KIPLING, AS HE IS TO-DAY. 
The master of tragic realism, and interpreter of **Bobs,” “Back to the Army Again,” ‘‘ For to 
Wessex, who contributed a story in 1294 and other Admire,” and several other well-known “ Kipling 


work thereafter. This photograph was taken in 1902. poems ” appeared in early numbers. 


tinguished in Science and speculative philosophy ; at home, as we see, in the 
great picture galleries, and yet capable of winning the 77t-Bits prize of £1,000 
for a popular story, or startling us witha novel so “ advanced ” as The Woman 
Who Did. In another direction, that of military history, we light on Lord 
Wolseley’s Decline and Fall of Napoleon, while, close on this, comes Lord 
Roberts himself with a stimulating study of Wellington. Another side of 
the magazine, still with us in essence should occasion offer, is a department 
headed ‘‘ Vexed Questions,’’ and there you may read a discussion of the Home 
Rule question that raises every point which is raised to-day. ‘ Should 
Members of Parliament be Paid ? ”’ is the title of a second and equally modern 
argument ; and I find also that many of the social and economic questions 
now being debated by heated Fabians were already with us in those days, and 
being discussed with an equal seriousness and better manners. 


CHANGES IN ‘“‘ MAKE-UP ” AND APPEARANCE 


Comparing the present PALL MALL MAGAZINE with the magazine of 1893, 
one of the most notable changes seems to reside in what Editors call the 
‘make-up ’”’ and the illustrations. To-day the latter are not only infinitely 
better as works of art, but they are reproduced in a manner unheard of 
twenty years ago, when the wood engraving was gradually giving way to 
the new process block. It is equally certain, too, that the art of illustration 
is attracting and holding men who would have been ordinary painters in 
the early nineties. It is not, however, till 1898 or thereabouts that the illustra- 
tions of the magazine are specially remarkable. The great wood engravers 
had passed on to painting proper, were monopolised by Punch, or else had died ; 
the new men who were to develop the resources of the process block had not 
yet found a footing. 

And now as to the 


“make-up ” of the magazine, at that time the easiest of 
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Russell, 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 
Who illustrated the memorable 
“Yellow Book,” which was 
started at about the same time 
2s ‘‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 
Some specimens of his brilliant 
work are to be found in our 
earliest issues. 


Towards 1898 began my own connection with the magazine. 
, db 
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tasks, when a page was solid and the cross headline 
unknown. There was no breaking up into paragraphs, 
each furnished with a motto in capitals, no double 
column to relieve the eye, and the illustrations could 
all go on the same brand of paper. Such is not 
always the case to-day. If you look carefully at 
the present issue, for instance, you will discover 
that three different kinds of paper have been 
employed in printing it, each specially suited to 
the reproduction of certain kinds of illustration. 
It is a formidable task to make these physical 
demands conform with the literary ones. 

Of these earliest years between 1894 and 1897 
I have no inside knowledge, yet I had friends on 
board, some happily still with us, who speak of the 
gay insouciance and extravagance of the enterprise, 
and especially of a banquet over which Mr. Astor 
himself presided and explained that a_ recent 
indisposition of his had been diagnosed by the 
doctors as poor man’s gout ! 
Sir Douglas 


Straight had gone on to the Gazette, and Lord Frederic Hamilton had found a 
new assistant, who was subsequently to be his successor in the Editorship. I 


allude to Mr. G. R. Halkett. 


This gentleman, as readers of the Pall Mall Gazette 


are well aware, had a profound knowledge of art, and to this was joined a keen 
sympathy with the younger generation of writers, among whom we now find 
such well-known names as H. G. Wells, Joseph Conrad, G. K. Chesterton, Perceval 





LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 


The famous “‘ Punch“ cartoonist, who designed our first cover (reproduced 
on page 569). Photographed in 1893. 


Gibbon, G.S. Street (the new 
Censor of Plays), and the 
ever young W. E. Henley. 

I put Henley at the 
end; nowadays it is difficult 
to realise the influence this 
man possessed. He was, if I 
may say so without offence, 
the last of the romantic 
editors. An autocrat who 
failed splendidly with what- 
ever he touched, Henley 
was always able to find a 
backer, and though his own 
writing was uneven and 
noticeably mannered, he 
was the cause of so much 
good writing in others that 
on that account alone he 
must win immortality. 
Since Dr. Johnson’s day 
there had been no_ such 
figure in British letters. He 
published Kipling, who, | 
am told, preferred to write 
for The National . Observer 
for next to nothing rather 
than realise the full market 
value of his “ stuff ’’ else- 
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where. He “ discovered’”’ H. G. Wells, G. W. 
Steevens, Stephen Crane, and a host of lesser men 
who asked no more than to serve under his banner. 
His hates were their hates and his affections theirs. 
Retiring now from the cares of editorship, his pen 
was at the service of the magazine, and it was he 
who startled literary Scotland by a memorable and 
none too flattering re-estimate of Robert Burns, and 
who exploded a second and more devastating bomb- 
shell when, breaking a long silence, he gave the 
world his view of ‘ R.L.S.,” the man. This paper, 
appearing in the Patt MALL MAGAZINE, caused a 
commotion comparable to that occasioned by Froude’s 
exposition of Carlyle. I doubt whether to-day it 
would be possible to arouse so much public interest 
in the writing down of a literary personality, how- 
ever gifted. 


A PERIOD OF EXCITEMENT 


It will be gathered from this instance that the 
magazine was now embarked upon a lively and 
exciting period. So much is certain; yet Mr. 
Halkett kept his head, and apart from these purely 
personal alarums and excursions, there was plenty 
of more stable entertainment. Anthony Hope’s 
Rupert of Hentzau had run here as a serial ; this 
was followed after an interval by H. G. Wells’ 
Kipps and The War of the Worlds. Other story- 
tellers still read eagerly, or remembered by the 
public, are Madame Sarah Grand, Gilbert Parker, 
Robert Hichens, Bret Harte, E. Nesbit, H. A. Vachell, 
Algernon Blackwood, “ Q.,’’ George Gissing, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, ‘‘ the author of Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
Pett Ridge, Eden Phillpotts, and “ E. A. Bennett,” 
doubtless the Arnold Bennett of to-day. Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel contributed her novel, The 
Hosts of the Lord; John Oliver Hobbes presented 
us with another serial, The Vineyard; and Maurice 
Hewlett gave us The Queen’s Quair ; and despite 
the influence and example of Mr. Henley, there 
were valuable recruits who had enlisted from 
The Bodley Head: Max Beerbohm, Katharine 
Tynan, Richard Le Gallienne, Arthur Symons 
are still with us, but John Davidson is gone, and 
none that ever knew him can forget him. So 
warm a heart, so generous a soul, and the divine 
simplicity of a child! He was so much greater 
than his work, though that was fine enough in 
its best moments. Nor must I forget Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose unfinished story, St. Ives, com- 
pleted by Quiller-Couch, ran as a serial. And 
here too were printed a brace of papers on things 
military by Mr. Winston Churchill, at that time 
deep in journalism and fresh from his history of 
The River War. 
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MAY SINCLAIR, *#ss¢ll. 
Authoress of “‘ The Divine Fire ” and 
other well-known novels, who has 

contributed stories and verses. 





W. B. YEATS, 2usselt 
The Irish poet and dramatist. His 
first contribution occurred in 1903. 





Elliott & Fry, 
JOHN DAVIDSON, 
Whose “Nature” pcems frequently 
appeared with decorative illustrations 
between 1895 and 1293. 





Elliott & Fry. 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 


Winner of the Nobel Prize, who wrote 
verses for the magazine in 1906, and 
contributes a poem to this number. 
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ABLE ART-EDITING 


I think our illustrators 
of this period deserve some 
considerable mention. Lewis 
Baumer, now so promin- 
ently before the public, was 
conspicuous in the first 
number; he furnished those 
odd thumb-nail sketches 
which enlivened Mr. Zang- 
will’s causerie, and _ has 
served the magazine loyally. 
Yet it was first under Mr. 
Halkett that the illustra- 
tions became as noticeable 
as the text. One does not 
wish to trouble the reader 
with a list of names, but 
at this time one might find 
drawings by Frank Brang- 











Russell. 


VISCOUNT CURZON OF 
KEDLESTON, 


Who, over the signature “Geo. N 
Curzon,” wrote articles for the maga- 
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Elliott & Fry. 
ROBERT HICHENS, 
The famous novelist, whcse work 
has been represented from time to ) 


time by short stories. His first 


wyn, D. ; 2 Cameron, This portrait dates from 1893. occurs in 1894. 
Bertram MacKennal, Patten 

Wilson, Arthur Rackham, Maurice Greiffenhagen, W. Hyde, Raven Hill, A. S. 
Hartrick, Miss Brickdale, Jessie Bayes, E. J. Sullivan (who illustrates Mr. 
Chesterton’s Father Brown stories), W. Hatherell and Byam Shaw. And 
specially remarkable were the contributions of S. H. Sime, an artist who to my 
thinking will some day be regarded as one of the greatest England has produced. 
These ladies and gentlemen were and are among the foremost illustrators in the 
land, and it was a bold and courageous policy which brought them under one roof. 


THE CAUSERIE EVER A TRADITION 9 


The causerie, a tradition now ably maintained by Mr. Belloc, was ever a 
strong feature of the maga- 
zine. I have spoken of Mr. 
Zangwill’s series ‘‘ Without 
Prejudice,’ since issued as 
a___ book. To Zangwill 
followed the present Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, who headed 
his monthly paper, ‘‘ From 
a Cornish Window,” and 
after these came Messrs. 
Henley, Street, and Chester- 
ton, the last of whom as long 
ago as 1902 was emphatic 
on a topic so topical as ‘‘ The 
Over-Production of Novels.”’ 
Other conversations were 
carried on by Mr. Archer, 
who took part in a duologue 





Elliott & Fry. Elliot & Fry. shared with one or another 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, G. S, STREET, of our prominent men ; 

Some of whose weird psychical fan- The well-known author of “Ghosts and during the ‘“‘ Hundred 
tasies have appeared in of Piccadilly,” who once con- > “ 

our pages. ducted our ‘‘ Causerie.” Best Books controversy, I 





zine descriptive of travel in the East. article, “‘Street Scenes in Cairo,” 
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find Mr. Clement Shorter hard at it with Lord Avebury, and certainly not 
lacking in either courage or conviction. 

Among poets of the great age, I have mentioned Meredith and Swinburne, 
subjoined to such successors as Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Paul Ver- 
laine, Katherine Tynan, Henry Newbolt and John Davidson. W. B. Yeats 
is here, Walter de la Mare, and of special interest is a sheaf of verse by 
John Masefield—the first that was ever published. Early in the present cen- 
tury this poet contributed a characteristic example in “‘ The Yarn of the 
‘Loch Achrey,’”’ and his virile muse enlivens numerous subsequent issues 
with matter very similar to that which has won him his present renown. Alfred 
Noyes occurs but once, doubtless pre-empted by Blackwood’s, and it is curious 
to find the dual personality of William Sharp and Fiona Macleod enjoying 
a parallel existence. And before we leave the poets I had better name the 
Queen of Roumania and the late King of Sweden, the two royalties on our 


list, here handsomely presented and enjoying the collaboration of famous artists. 


LANDMARKS OF PERSONALITY 


Apart from these leading features of a magazine, and I daresay quite un- 
concerned with art or literature, are pages which have an interest of their 
own in that they fix a landmark or the uprising of a prominent personality. 
Thus in 1904 I find Monsieur Santos Dumont dealing for the first time, in so 
far as the magazine is concerned, with aerial navigation; and the year 1906 
is made memorable with an article, ‘‘ What it Feels Like to be in Prison,” 
written and illustrated by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. In 1905 Commander Peary 
explains ‘‘ The Lure of the North Pole,” little recking that in a few brief 
years he himself was to reach it, while Amundsen and Scott would do as 
much for its opposite. On other pages I find Messrs. Besier and Maugham 
figuring as writers of fiction; to-day all England and America has learnt to 
regard them as successful dramatists. To multiply these instances is to become 
a bore; yet, A.D. 1905, I must not omit Mr. John Burns, with an exceedingly 
well-written paper on ‘“‘ London Old and New,” and the present editor of 
the Daily Chronicle, with an equally informed interpretation of Mr. John 
Burns. 

I am done with this survey and its personalia. If there are omissions, I 
hope that no sensitive contributor will put them down to malice or lack of 
appreciation. With so many names to choose from it has been difficult to 
avoid the appearance of a catalogue, and a catalogue is one thing and a magazine 
article another. Yet before advancing to the present or Georgian period of 
the magazine, inaugurated under the kindly editorship of Mr. Halkett’s 
successor, Mr. Charles Morley, one contributor must be named who has seldom 
failed to make an appearance in each year of our twenty-one. Mr. Astor’s 
imaginative and scholarly reconstructions of the ancient world, and his 
graceful handling of the occult, still hold their charm, and to many readers it must 
seem a pity that he has given to the enjoyment and administration of a 
great estate a talent which deserves a wider audience. When, in 1900, Mr. 
Halkett became editor and introduced the double column, Mr. Astor held out 
against this novelty, and all his stories stand in a solid block upon the page. 
He chose, too, his own illustrators, and indulged a fancy for tinted illustrations, 
anticipating the practice of our present magazine by several years. 


EVER-CHANGING PERMANENCE 


Looking backward over these twenty-one years one is conscious of vast and 
far-reaching changes ; I think, however, that they lie more upon the surface 
than at the central heart of things. A good story or a good poem remains 
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good ; the work that deals with 
the permanent human issues has 
nothing to fear from time. Still, 
we have changed, and our readers 
with us. 

I have already ventured the 
opinion that the serious readers 
of to-day are more to be found 
among our working classes than 
among our aristocracy and the men 
of business in whose enterprises 
so many of our workers are en- 
listed. The aristocracy has for- 
saken art and letters for sport ; 
the man of business needs all his 
leisure for outdoor recreation and 
leaves the pursuit of literature to 
his women folk and those in his 
employment. Hence a new 
patronage, a new audience which 
in many respects has altered both 
the manner and the matter of 
our authors. 

During the first two years of 
the magazine’s existence no single 
paper dealing with sport was 
printed, and only gradually do 

Elliott & Fry. such subjects as cricket, shooting, 
SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, golf, and hunting take their place 
Associated with Lord Frederick Hamilton in the editorship of the beside more serious features. And 
earliest issues of “The Pall Mall Magazine.” again, though social questions are 
discussed, they are discussed by 
experts and have not yet hypnotised the popular story-teller. To-day, of course, 
the prominent novelist is become an unofficial politician, and I need only 
instance the more recent work of Messrs. Kipling, Wells and Galsworthy to 
prove my point. I am well aware that Dickens, Meredith, Disraeli, Thomas 
Hardy, and that barely recognised genius, Samuel Butler, deal largely in 
social and political ideas; they strike however a less partizan note and the 
story-teller is at least as much to the fore as the reformer. And, leaving this 
topic, which in itself is worthy of a special article, I find one change which 
cannot fail to take its place in any history of English literaturg. I allude 
to the discovery of the short story. 

Relatively speaking the short story is a quite recent discovery, and just 
as epoch-making an invention as the sonnet; and doubtless it owes a great 
deal to the popular magazine with whose rise it synchronises, and with 
whose decline it would grow rarer and, maybe, disappear. 





THE PERIOD OF THE SHORT STORY 


The period covered by our own PALL MALL may roughly be described as the 
age of the short story, and the difficulty of this particular form seems very 
evident when one reflects that only some half-dozen writers in the English tongue 
are generally acknowledged as its masters. Without Bret Harte, Kip- 
ling, W. W. Jacobs, and Henry James, for instance, there would be very little 
left ; and to those ought certainly to be added Browning with his unforgettable 
Men and Women, The good, the middling and the bad short story are, however, 

















Haines. 
MR. G. R. HALKETT, 


Who became art-editor of the magazine whilst it was still under Lord Frederick Hamilton’s editorship in 1897, and 
thereafter himself occupied the editorial chair from 1900 to 1905. 


ubiquitous, an important product of the age and characteristic of its accom- 
plishment and limitations. It has interested me to look over the shorter 
pieces of some of the earlier men, and I find that while Dickens will produce an 
excellent ‘‘ little novel,” he fails lamentably as a rival to Kipling. Early in 
Nicholas Nickleby, to take a familiar example, he has two short stories that 
are told by travellers snowbound at an inn. I venture to prophesy that either 
one of these, properly typed and sent out under an assumed name, would be 
rejected (and I daresay go unrecognised) by every editor in London. To- 
day there are dozens of men who, as writers of the short story, could give 
Dickens points and a beating. 

Another change which must strike all of us may be described as a far 
greater rapidity of attack, a general acceleration which has come over the 
art of fiction. We live in huge cities whose watch-word is speed and which 
develop a mental agility unknown to our forefathers. This swifter mind must 
feed on swifter meat. Life actually has become like a play seen in a moving 
picture theatre ; we make six appointments for an afternoon where we made 
three. Tube and taxi help us to double the surface activities at least, and our 
present civilisation has little room for other than surface activities. This 
development naturally finds its reflection in all arts, and fiction moves at double 
speed accordingly. And hand-in-hand with this development has arisen a 
pathetic demand for optimism and the assurance that everything will come 
out right. Failure, nowadays, is so cruel a business that few people have the 
courage to occupy their minds with it outside office hours. They see and 
dwell enough upon it there, and the popular writer has to make for romance 
and a happy ending, as never he had to make before. Nowadays, in our fiction 
at least, every private carries a millionaire’s baton in his knapsack, every 
woman is perfect and beautiful at once, and the detective invariably gets home 
on the mean criminal, though there are occasional heroic rascals who must 
be preferred to the detective. 
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A NEw AND DISILLUSIONED GENERATION 


One finds a growing tendency towards these absurd directions ; yet looking 
around me I see a new generation rapidly arising, quite disillusioned, very 
much in revolt, and swearing by profounder gods than those which preside 
over material success. That this younger world is bound to affect our publica- 
tions I have no doubt. Already it has created a demand for a literature of 
disillusion, supporting Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Walpole and J. D. Beres- 
ford, whose remarkable novel Goslings would hardly have found a publisher 
ten years back. And its quieter moods are reflected in the success of James 
Stephens, Rabindranath Tagore, and such noble work as that produced by 
Algernon Blackwood. 

Leaving these considerations, one notes a further important change which has 
come over the magazine world. To-day, as often as not, a periodical is run in 
the interests of shareholders eager for dividends, and the kudos of ownership is 
all but a vanished ideal. I remember how years ago there was many a capitalist 
who, rather than be associated with the pill or soap to which he owed his fortune, 
preferred to be known as the proprietor of a journal, even though he drew no 
income, or made a loss. It was an innocent vanity and one that is disappearing. 
A more businesslike attitude prevails, and, from the writer’s point of view, the 
change is for the better. The big business houses pay well and promptly ; they 
have little use for the tyro or for what is known as “ cheap copy.” Likewise 
they have all but put an end to the speculative sheet, which paid you if it 
succeeded and left you in the lurch when it dragged on. Well I remember 
dunning such old-time ventures, and even sitting on doorsteps and refusing to go 
away until I was paid and could appease a long-suffering landlady. In the 
nineties such experiences were pretty common ; to-day I believe they are growing 
rare. Indeed so happy-go-lucky were we at that time that I remember handing 
over the manuscript of a volume of essays to quite a prominent publisher, who 
accepted it, went bankrupt, and in the confusion of events mislaid my masterpiece. 
To this day I have never recovered it, and its whereabouts is an unravelled 
mystery. The typewriting machine, taken in conjunction with the more systema- 
tised organisation of our business houses, has put an end to such adventures. 


TENDENCIES 


Looking back over this period—and I do not think I am tempted to praise 
that which was at the expense of that which is—I do find that the writer, like 
most other people, is forced to stand less on his dignity than was the case 
with the Victorians. Competition is keener, good work more easily forgotten, 
and criticism less authoritative. I find poets whose sole claim to distinction 
is that they were selling fried fish or hawking bananas when some fortunate 
publisher discovered them, artists who create a sensation by exhibiting a portrait 
of a man who is standing on his head, and essayists who have attracted instant 
recognition by declaring with all the emphasis at their command that black is 
white and, if need be, purple. With too many of us it has become an ambition 
to figure as “‘ the latest craze.”” That way lie paragraphs, notoriety, bbom—and 
sudden death. 

Certainly it is a good time for the man who does the odd, the unexpected, and 
keeps it up. He, at least, is sure to get an immediate hearing and, in some cases 
possibly, may hold what he has won. And it is also a satisfactory age for the man 
who regards his work as a trade, and with this has a capacity for giving the 
public exactly what it wants. The really big writer has never had an easy time 
and never will have, save if, by a lucky chance, he hits upon a subject that is 
topical. His chief asset to-day, as ever, is longevity. Only let him live long 
enough and he will by sheer persistence obtain recognition and a belated reward. 
ALBERT KINROSS. 
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CERTAIN Cardinal came to stay at the Convent, and 
was entertained in a royal manner, as befitted his 
rank ; three weeks he lingered, putting the Convent 
to great expense, and when he left he gave them no 
more than his blessing, though they had expected 

w at least a relic for the Chapel and a pound of gold for 

=. themselves. 

And this led Father Aloysius, who was sorely 


\ angered, to speak of the sixth deadly sin, which is 
a“ Avarice, or, in the classical tongue, Auaricia, with 











which is included another sin, that of Covettise, of 
which Saint Paul saith: ‘‘ The root of all harm is Ccvettisz.”’ 

Which sin is different from Avarice in this, that Covettise is the unlawful 
longing for what one has not, and Avarice is the longing to keep what one has 
without lawful need and excuse. 

And there is an Avarice of glory and science, as well as an Avarice of cattle 
and treasure ; an Avarice of things of the soul, as well as of things of the body. 

And he who is avaricious breaks the first commandment, which is against false 
gods—as he who follows this sin makes many false gods and worships them all, 
and never chances to lift his eyes to where the only and one God sits enthroned ; 
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nay, he is absorbed in his worldly good, and thinks of naught else until the 
day the devil catches him by the neck, saying: ‘‘ Ho, come you with me! ”’ 
Neither shall it save him (said Father Aloysius) if he wear a Cardinal’s hat ! 
And further to impress over and above all these gathering complaints (for 
all from the Abbot to the scullions were murmuring against their visitor) the 
hideousness and evil consequence of this sin, he brought out the book of the 
German Magister, and read them this story: 


Further back in this book of mine I spoke of a certain notorious witch 
named Ottilia,t who was carried off bodily by the devil, and afterwards 
returned, wearing a new fur tippet, to the great dismay of the townsfolk. 

But who dare say anything ? 

She had a very plausible story to tell; she said she had been visiting 
an ancient aunt of hers, in a distant part of the country, who had died 
recently, and who had left her (honest woman that she was!) two cats, a 
bag of gold, and the fur tippet. 

As for that scene in the market square, when one ventured to speak 
of it, she treated it all as a jest—that was a fine tale indeed; it was quite 
clear that there were a good many people with an evil conscience, when they 
imagined they saw things like that ! 

So she went back to her beer-brewing and her sausage-making; she 
had a new roof put on her house, and she bought some new furniture and a 
blue velvet gown, and no one dared say aught, though they all groaned and 
sighed at having her amongst them again. 

As for the cats, they were not like ordinary beasts, but had large round 
heads and small bodies, and wore sad, dun-coloured coats. One was called 
Guzzling Grizel, and the other Wait-on-yourself; for the first was never 
happy save when eating, and the second when asked a favour, however 
trifling, would always reply ‘ Wait on yourself.’ 

Now it was perfectly well known that these cats were nothing better 
than imps who had taken the place of my Pipkin, who was never seen again. 
Nor was Trina, the other witch, ever seen again—and none dared ask after 
her. 

So Ottilia lived quietly for a while, making her beer and her sausages, 
and going to the market and selling them, sometimes buying a broom and 
sometimes a bit of finery for herself or her imps. 

And one day she was sitting by the fire after dinner when there came 
a knock on the door. 

So up she hobbled, ready with a sour word if it should be one of my 
hags come to visit her ; she sees instead a handsome young man, very mourn- 
ful and sad, so she begins smiling and saying all the servants were abroad, 
and the porter asleep, as she also would have been had she not stayed up to 
say her prayers. But will he step inside and state his business ? 

My young man listens to all these lies very courteously, and asks if she 
be the Lady Ottilia ? 

““Yes,’’ says she, highly flattered ; ‘‘ come in, fair sir, and taste my beer, 
which is better than any brewed around.” 

So he entered and sat by the fire and sighed and groaned. 

She: What was the matter with him that he seemed so downcast ? 
Let him taste her beer ! 

He: He had not come for her beer, but for her advice ; for he was quite 
in despair, and he had heard she was very wise. 

1 See ‘‘ Wrath,” published in the March issue, 
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She : She believed she had as much sense as her neighbours ! 

He: Well, he was in trouble ; let her help him, and she should not lack 
for her reward. 

She: She was willing to do her best as long as it was not some silly 
love affair, for with such things she had no patience ! 

He: No, he had never been in love in his life, nor ever seen a woman 
so pleasing to him as she was now, when she promised to do her best for him ! 

At which Ottilia was mightily pleased, and told him he must not think 
of trying to get round her with compliments, for she was not a foolish girl, 
but a woman turned thirty, though she had heard said she looked younger. 

‘Not a day more than twenty-five,’’ said he; at which Guzzling Grizel 
and Wait-on-yourself burst into laughter, and Ottilia kicked them out of 
the room. 

They : She had some vigour in her still, though she was seventy-seven 
yesterday ! 

At this Ottilia hoped he would excuse the poor beasts, who were little 
better than heathen still, for all the trouble she took with them. 

He: What did it matter? He was not such a good Christian himself. 
If she would hear his trouble, it was this: 

He was a master mariner, and had made many sailings in many parts 
of the world, and seen many strange lands. 

And ever since he was a little child one thought had tormented him— 
why did the ships turn back ? Why not sail on and see if there was not 
another land ? 

For his part, he believed there was, and that if they sailed on through 
uncharted seas they would find this land: he had had visions of it, he had 
dreamt. of it, he believed it was very rich and beautiful, with gold and silver 
mines ; and the man who discovered it could make himself king. 

But for ten years he had wandered from one place to another, to kings, 
to princes, to towns, to the Pope, to bishops and great knights, and no one 
would believe in him sufficiently to give him enough money to buy a boat 
and go in search of this New Country, nay, not even if he offered half of 
what he found. 

And worse than that, he had now lost his profession, for none would 
trust him on their ship, for (said they) he was too crazed ; and he was now 
at his last penny, for he had spent all his patrimony in his wanderings. 

Therefore, finding himself in this town, and hearing of her and her 
wisdom, he had come to ask her, first if there was such a land as he dreamt 
of ; second, if he should ever find it ; third, if she could help him to someone 
who would supply him with money for the voyage. 

On hearing this Ottilia took a long drink of beer, and then sat staring 
into the fire. 

At last she said she could do none of these things herself, but if he 
would come with her to a friend of hers, she thought that he might know 
everything, yea, and even get the help he needed. 

So he said, Yes, eagerly enough would he go with her, and swear to 
give her a good share of whatever he got from this venture. 

So my hag takes a stout broomstick from the corner, and jumps on 
it, and bids the young man mount behind, which he does ; then behind him 
climb the two imps (grumbling that they had scarcely any room), and off 
they go, up the chimney and over the town, which lay dark below them, dotted 
with little twinkling lights. 

They flew over the houses and out into the open country, and alighted 
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on the top of a hill where a large company was already gathered. A table 
was set in the middle, and on this stood a great lantern, which gave forth 
an extraordinary light. , 

And all about were gathered men and women, or rather, as my stranger 
soon perceived, witches and warlocks. 

On a high chair in the centre sat a man in a black coat with a blue 
band, and when he rose to welcome Ottilia, my stranger noticed that he wore 
hoggers (t.e. high boots without feet), and that he had goat's hoofs, so that 
now he had no doubt at all about the character of the company. 

The Devil (for it was no other) received him very civilly, and took off 
the broad-lipped hat he wore (they were that year the fashion), and saluted 
him and asked him his name. 

Now my master mariner was in some doubts whether he should speak 
to a person obviously excommunicated, but nevertheless answers that his 
name was Felipe Lopez. 

“Very well,” says the fiend, “ as it is the etiquette here to call everyone 
by a different name from that they have been baptised with, I will call you 
Goodman Tib”’; and under this name he was introduced to the company. 

So they all took their seats ; the feast was well enough, but everything 
was eaten without salt, for that mineral, being an emblem of eternity, is 
forbidden to lost souls. 

Now, seated on the right hand of the Devil was a very well favoured 
witch, and on his left one hardly less comely, and my stranger, Don Lopez, 
perceived that Ottilia was not at all pleased with this arrangement, but 
kept up an envious grumbling that the best place should have been hers. 

In the middle of the feast the Devil calls for all the screaming and 
gossiping to cease, and asks Don Lopez what he wants with him. 

Whereupon the other musters his courage and tells his story. 

So the Devil reflects a little and presently he speaks. 

Devil: If he helped Goodman Tib to find this New Country, would 
he promise him to deliver it over to his (Satan’s) worship, excluding all 
priests, monks, nuns and everything in the shape of a cross, even to a pair 
of scissors ? 

Don Lopez : That was an unreasonable condition to make, for everyone 
knew that if he did any such thing he would be seized and burnt outright ! 

Devil: If he was tender in his conscience, why had he come here for 
help ? 

Don Lopez: It wasn’t a question of conscience at all, but of common 
sense ; he was quite willing to serve the Devil secretly. 

Devil : No, he was tired of secret worship; he wanted churches and 
priests and everything like God had. 

Don Lopez : That was quite impossible, as he ought to know by now. 

And Ottilia leant across to him, and whispered to never mind Old 
Nick. ‘‘ Black Tom is ina bad humour,” says she ; “ take no notice of him!” 

Upon which the Devil starts up in a fury, and seizing a leg of meat 
comes flourishing’ it over his head. 

Devil : Had he not forbidden them to speak of him in that way? Were 
they not always to call him Lord, Master, and Majesty ? And here was she 
referring to him as Old Nick and Old Black Tom! Ah, he well knew the 
reason: it was because she had not had the best place at table, which she 
never would have again ! 

At this, seeing him so enraged, all the witches and warlocks began to 
mumble and whimper in fright, save Ottilia, who answered him roundly, 
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and when he would have dashed out her brains with the leg of meat, she 
gave him a blow with her broomstick that sent him reeling, and then mounted 
her broomstick, pulled up Don Lopez and the imps behind her, and sailed 
away haughtily, for (said she), ‘‘ These feasts are not what they used to be; 
now one never knows who will be there, and Old Black Tom himself is losing 
his manners.”’ 

On hearing her use this expression again, Don Lopez looked back fearfully. 

But the Devil seemed already to have forgotten them, and was dancing 
on the table in the shape of fire-balls, a favourite diversion of his, which he 
performed very elegantly. 

Now Don Lopez felt naturally dismal, but Ottilia took a cheerful view. 

There was (she said) a certain king who was famed for his great wealth, 
and though he was very close with it, there were good hopes that he might 
part with a little of it in such an investment as this, which promised him his 
money back a hundred-fold ; he ruled in an island in the West, about three 
days’ journey away. 

Don Lopez: It was all very well to talk, but how was he to get the money 
for another three days’ journey ? He was already at his last white piece. 

Oitilia ; Let him have patience and she would help him; she had taken 
a liking to him, and she believed in his ideas ; only let him promise her half 
of what he found, and all would be well. 

So he promised, and she set him down at his doorstep, and off she flew 
home, whisk, whisk, whisk, through the air as if she were trying to sweep 
up the stars. 

And when she got home she made some hot supper, and when she had 
fed my cats she asked them how they should find money to send the young 
man on his way. 

Wait-on-yourself was, as always, discouraging ; said they had better 
keep any money they could find for themselves instead of wasting it on the 
first knave who asked for it ; but Guzzling Grizel suggested that they should 
ask the Sheriff to lend them the amount, and Ottilia, who was quite ready 
to plague her old victim, said it was a fine suggestion. 

So the next morning off she goes to the Town Hall, arrayed in her 
new blue gown and fur tippet, and pops in on the Sheriff, and asks him to 
lend her five hundred thalers. 

Now the Sheriff was as much afraid of her as ever, but he did not 
know where to get five hundred thalers, as he had lately made a purchase 
of some wine trees, which he was having planted in his garden, and as these 
had cost a great deal he had no money to spare. 

Besides, he thought, if she was going to begin to demand money, a 
stand might as well be made first as last. 

So he refuses as politely as possible, and offers her sweet wine and 
comfits, and sees her to the door in the most courtly manner, and returns 
to the planting of his wine trees. 

Now that night while he was in bed he heard a strange chanting rising 
from beneath his window, and these were the words of it: 


Perish, perish, soil and seed, 
Flower, leaf and fruit; 

Grow, grow, briar, weed, 
Nightshade and mandrake root. 


So out he jumps from the bed, and there was an awful sight to be seen 
in the moonlight! All the fair field where he had planted his wine trees 
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was being ploughed up, the little young trees lay prone and dying, and up 
and down went the plough, which was drawn by two hideous toads. The 
Devil himself was driving, while after came a crowd of hags, led by Ottilia, 
leaping and capering, and casting handfuls of seed into the deep ruts left by 
the plough (by which it may be observed that my witch had made up her 
quarrel with Satan). 

My poor Sheriff groans and goes back to bed, and tries to believe it is 
a dream ; but no, next morning there are all the wine trees withered, and the 
ground covered with great coarse, rude weeds. 

So he calls up the gardeners and tries to clear the ground; but what 
was the use ? 

My weeds would by no means be moved, but put out their thorny 
hands and flung down the gardeners, and used curses horrid to hear ; so my 
Sheriff, all in a tremble, runs off to Ottilia. 

Sheriff: He had changed his mind about the money; she should 
have it as soon as he could find it. Meanwhile, she might suggest something 
for his garden, which was clearly bewitched ! 

Ottilia : Let her have the money at once, and she would see what she 
could do for his garden—though, let him mark, she knew nothing about it! 

Sheriff : How was he to raise the money at once ? 

Ottilia : He was very simple! Let him sell three links of his great 
chain of office ! 

Sheriff : But the chain did not belong to him, but to the town ! 

Ottilia : All the better for him; and he could put three links of gilded 
lead in place of the others, and no one would be any the wiser ! 

In summa, the Sheriff sold the three links privately for seven hundred 
thalers, five of which he sent to Ottilia, upon which my weeds, who had 
been quarrelling and cursing like a regiment of free lancers, disappeared in 
the night, and the Sheriff put back the poor shivering wine trees. 

Ottilia sent three hundred of the thalers to Don Felipe and put the 
rest by for herself. 

So Don Felipe hired a ship and sailed for that island in the West. 

And when he reached it he paid off his mariners, and put on his silvered 
silk and went to the king. 

He found him in a castle on a river, a quiet spot outside the town ; 
it was, in fact, a quiet country, where all things were of a grey colour, and 
the people moved slowly. 

There were no bright flowers and no rare fruits nor birds nor beasts, 
but there was plenty of good clothing and stout houses, and everyone seemed 
to have a penny in his pocket. 

But the king wore a cotton velvet gown, shabby and mean, a little 
greasy hat, and shoes broken at the toes. 

He sat under the apple trees, and by his side was the queen, pale and 
homely, and darning hose. 

And about the orchard played the seven princes in homespun doublets 
and the seven princesses in linsey-woolsey kirtles ; they all had long noses 
and small eyes like the king, and red hair and large mouths like the queen. 

And though their father was the richest monarch in the world, there 
was not one of them who had not a patch or a darn on his garments or in 
his hose. 

Now Don Felipe began to feel very dismal about the issue of his mission, 
but he tried to disguise the lowness of his spirits, and he gave the king an 
account of his project and his good hopes of success. 
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His Majesty was intelligent, and he listened keenly, stroking his long 
chin and closing his small eyes ; and when Don Felipe had finished, he spoke 
thoughtfully, after this manner : 

King : It was a fine story, and if there was truth in it, they might both 
be rich men ; but he must think it over : it would cost a great deal of money 
to send a ship, and supposing after all it turned out a delusion ? All the 
money would be lost, and that was dreadful to think of. 

Don Lopez: His Majesty need not think of it, for it was perfectly 
certain that the money would not be lost, but returned a thousand-fold. 

King: Yes, he might feel certain, but where were his proofs ? 

Don Lopez: He had no proofs; let His Majesty risk the money. 

King: He had never risked anything yet. However, let him tell him 
what he would get if he gave the ship and the expedition succeeded. 

Don Lopez : He would be king over the New Country, and a quarter 
of the treasure found there. 

King: Those were miserable terms: he wanted all the treasure. 

Don Lopez: That was impossible: half was promised already to a 
certain lady who had helped him and was a very dear friend of his. 

Keng: Well, he would think over it. 

So he dismissed Don Lopez, giving him neither drop nor crust, and 
began to talk over the matter with the queen. 

The truth of the matter was that he was on the verge of war with 
another king who ruled a little island near his own, and a bitter grief it 
had been to him to think of the gold he must spend on this war, for though 
it was very certain he would conquer his neighbour, still it was a poor little 
land, and would not repay his expenditure: therefore how mighty con- 
venient it would be, could he but get this new land and the treasure! As for 
Don Felipe demanding half of it, that was a mere jest ; they could easily 
find some way of disposing of his claims. 

In summa, they agreed that if they and the fourteen princes and 
princesses went without butter and sugar and new clothes for ten years, 
if they dismissed the Lord Chamberlain (and Heaven knew how useless he 
was !) and did his work themselves, they might make up for what they would 
have to expend on the ship. 

So the next day Don Felipe was sent for, and after much bargaining 
he agreed to take five thousand pounds (as they call the gold pieces in this 
country), wherewith to equip his expedition, though he swore that it was 
not enough. 

With many sighs and groans the king took up his keys and went 
to his treasury, and unlocked one of the cases where his brave gold was 
stored. But when he saw it there, fresh and bright and smiling, and thought 
of counting out five thousand of these darlings and handing them over to 
this stranger, his heart utterly failed him; he hastily locked the casket 
and treasury and hurried away, saying rudely that he had changed his mind. 

Now Don Felipe was an angry man: he cursed the grey island and the 
grey king with the long lip, and out he set for the little country with whom 
my miser was going to war. 

And when he reached the court of the neighbouring king he had not 
a penny in his pocket, and he had sold his silvered silk for his poke full of 
meal and a piece of flesh. 

He found the king and all his courtiers roaring and shrieking round a 
great table, and they all had jolly red faces, their mouths full of meat and 
their hearts of kindness. 
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They made him welcome, they feasted him and toasted him, and when 
he came to expound his theme, they all with one accord said he should 
have the money. 

So they went on drinking and singing until they could neither drink 
nor sing, and so to bed, very contentedly. 

But the next morning the monarch, being sober, sends for my mariner. 

King: How were they to find the money? Himself he had none. 
The very clothes he wore were not paid for. 

Don Lopez : He might borrow from the nobles. 

King: He had already; he had not left a white piece to one of them. 

Don Lopez: There were always the Jews. 

King: He had squeezed them dry already. 

So Don Lopez could think of nothing more to say, and they sat staring 
at each other dismally. 

Then in came the courtiers and turned their pockets out and racked 
their brains, but could neither find any money nor think of how to obtain any. 

For, as the king remarked, all ordinary devices had been exhausted 
long ago. 

Then one of them remembered a certain fat priest who had an image of 
Our Lady which worked miracles, and, as he put a good price on them, he 
was very rich. 

King : Why did he not mention this priest years ago ? 

Courtier: Well, he was a holy man, and he (the speaker) was afraid of 
the vengeance of Heaven. 

King: He was no holy man, or he would not charge for his miracles, 
which were not his at all, but Our Lady’s, and if she was given a new gown 
probably she would say nothing. 

So the soldiers were sent out to seize the priest and take away his treasure, 
which they found was a mighty one. 

They brought it away in two carts, and also the image of Our Lady, 
who was wearing a very poor old smock, covered with tattered lace. 

So the king, who was a just man, gives her the queen’s best gown ; 
and content she must have been, for nothing happened because of their 
taking of the treasure. 

In this way Don Felipe at last equipped his ship and set sail, leaving 
the harbour at noon, driving before a southern gale, and so into the distance 
and away. 

Meanwhile the king spent the money that remained wisely (which made 
men marvel), and prepared his country for war. 

And war began and raged for a year and a day, on the land and on 
the sea. 

And at the end of this time the miser had nearly crushed his neighbour, 
for all the good fight that king made ; for his country was small, and he had 
few ships, and few soldiers, and very little money. 

But he maintained a high spirit and sang cheerfully over his bottle at 
night, and fought bravely in the day with his fine battle-axe, whack, whack, 
whack ! 

Still the time came when he could fight no more, for there was nothing 
left to fight with ; and the miser was preparing to capture him and his subjects 
and make them all slaves for the rest of their lives, when one fine day who 
should sail into the harbour but Don Lopez, whom everyone had given up 
for lost long ago ! 

In summa, after many adventures which cannot here be related, he 
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had actually reached the New Country, and it was as rich and wonderful 
as ever he had dreamed: there were gold and silver, new birds, new beasts, 
new flowers, new fruits, and Don Lopez drew after him four great boats he 
had built, filled with ingots of gold and silver and strings of rubies and 
emeralds. You may imagine the joy of my king, how he paid his soldiers 
and bought them new arms, and finally fell on and defeated his enemy, who 
was obliged to pay a heavy price for peace, and went mourning for the rest 
of his days. 

So my miser had not only lost the New Country because of his avarice, 
but nearly his own as well; while the other king speedily became one of 
the richest and most powerful monarchs in the world. 

And the first thing he did was to send for the priest and offer to return 
him his treasure ; but they found him with a new image working miracles, 
and already as rich as he had been before, so they gave him no money, but 
a silver bird, which shone like a lit lamp, and had tail-feathers of crimson. 

But Don Lopez was not so generous: he had become avaricious, too, 
and the last thing he intended to do was to give half his gains to Ottilia. 

He hoped the hag was dead, and resolved never to go near that country 
in case she was yet living, so put her out of his mind and spent his days and 
nights counting his money. 

But one evening while he was in his strong room, surrounded by pearls 
and coral, and silver and amber, emeralds, rubies, lamps of turkis, royal 
bone and gold—while, I say, he was grinning and gloating over these treasures, 
down came my witch through the chimney, and oh, but he was vexed to 
see her. 

She said nothing at all; she just raised her broomstick and brought 
it skilfully down on his head. 

In summa, the next morning they found Den Lopez lying, a yellow 
corpse, on the ground, and all about him, instead of gold and silver and jewels, 
were heaps of withered leaves. 

So that was the end of my avaricious Don Lopez and his treasure. 


As Father Aloysius closed the book a messenger came running in 
with a mouth like the letter O. 

“The Lord Cardinal,” cried he, “is dead! He was crossing the ferry 
when it upset and he fell in and was frozen stiff like a winter radish ! ”’ 

At the time Father Aloysius said nothing, but afterwards he remarked 
that it was yet a third instance of the judgment overtaking Avarice. 
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ee ’M going to make this old 
newspaper hum!” 
said Goland on the 
day when he lit his 
first cigar and 
lowered himself for 
the first time into 
the editorial chair 
of The Daily Gazette. 

His editorial gifts had not been 
joyously acclaimed in his native New 
York, but London and the proprietor 
of 7 he Daily Gazetie welcomed him with 
a salary of five thousand pounds a year. 

Goland was a dynamic, sleek-haired, 
sallow-faced man, with a baleful eye. 
This eye, and a ravening manner, he 
used incessantly for the purpose of 
stimulating a large staff of harassed and 
sullen reporters. Goland’s idea was that 





English newspaperdom wallowed in the 
Slough of Despond—that it needed 
‘ vim ’’—that there was no bark in it, 
and no bite. 

He fell upon George Weather one 
morning—a spring morning when the 
birds were probably singing somewhere 
in the bright sunshine. He asked 
George if he was dead—he shook a fist 
at him—and George, who had been 
poetically staring at a strip of almost 
blue sky, rose and looked into the 
American’s baleful face. 

‘““ You want to get a move on—see ? 
said Mr. Goland. 

If George had had his way he would 
have fallen on Mr. Goland and slain him. 
But the etiquette of newspaper offices 
is against killing the Editor, and he re- 
frained. 

‘if you want to be working here after 
Friday,”’ continued Mr. Goland, “ you 
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want to do something big—see ?—Big ! 
Now,” he went on, “ I’ve got an assign- 
ment here for you.’’ He moderated his 
tone to that of one human being speaking 
to another. ‘‘ You’re the man I chose, 
because you look like what they call a 
gentleman in this Almighty-forsaken 
country. What you’ve got to do now 
is to go out, and take a taximeter cab 
to Buckingham Palace i 

“And then?” questioned George 
Weather, who was a handsome, large- 
souled young man, with a dreamy 
manner—all, except the first, negligible 
assets in a reporter. 

“Then,” went on Mr. Goland, “ you'll 
take your card and push it into one of 
the flunkeys there, and tell him you 
want to have a five minutes’ heart-to- 
heart talk with the Emperor of Austria. 
Choose your own subject, but get him 
to talk. See?” 

George saw, and did not laugh. No 
one but an American could have con- 
ceived such an idea. The insanity of a 
halfpenny paper hoping to interview an 
Emperor in this facile manner was be- 
yond the confines of humour. There 
was pathos in it. ‘“‘ But you can’t do 
that,’’ said George, mingling deference 
with expostulation. ‘“‘ The Emperor is 
in England on a private visit, and it’s 
impossible to—to buttonhole him in 
this way! He’s intensely exclusive. 
Of course in America everybody’s hail- 
fellow-well-met, and all that sort of 
thing. But here—Emperors and so on 
—it can’t be done!” 

The American Editor of an English 
newspaper clenched his fists and held 
them high above his head ; he turned 
his eyes up to the blackened ceiling. 
“Oh, my Lord!” hecalled. ‘ It can’t 
be done, it can’t be done! ’”’ Then his 
mood changed in a flash, he thrust out 
his chin towards George, and his eyes 
darkened. ‘‘ By Christopher,” he 
shouted, ‘it’s got to be done! Either 
you ’’— he shook his fist here—“ either 
you get a line out of the Emperor of 
Austria 2 

He broke off. George’s eye wandered 
to the strip of blue sky out of the 
window. 

“D’you hear what I’m saying?” 
bellowed Goland. 
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“T hear,”’ responded George Weather 
despondently ; “‘ you said I was to have 
a five minutes’ talk with the Emperor of 
Austria, choosing my own subject, but 
a heart-to-heart chat preferred.”’ 

“Listen to me!” said Goland. 
“ Either you interview that Emperor 
this morning, or this afternoon you 
interview the cashier of 7 he Gazette ! 
Make your own choice, see ? ”’ 


II 


George half-an-hour later crawled 
from his taxicab at the side entrance, 
the Green Park entrance, of Buckingham 
Palace. He paid the man—dismissed 
him—and watched him drive away. 

He moved towards the imposing door, 
wondering what the Royal servants 
would do. They would doubt his sanity, 
of course, but would they throw him 
out, or kick him out, or merely push 
him out? Semi-darkness descended 
upon him. He had entered the portals 
of the Palace and he found himself in a 
spacious, bleak-looking hall. 

There ensued a tomb-like silence, 
then a voice spoke to George, a hand 
assumed possession of his card. When 
the mist cleared he saw himself in the 
presence of a cold-eyed demigod, in a 
scarlet coat with gold braid. The demi- 
god’s stockinged legs were perfect, his 
buckled shoes twinkled with austere 
grandeur... . 

George wished to see His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria? 
George had made that request. He had 
uttered that appalling sentence, and the 
demigod had not fallen upon him. He 
dared not utter it again! Briefly he 
nodded. 

The demigod breathed deeply, and 
went away. He faded from sight along 
an interminable dim passage. George 
had a faint hope that he would never re- 
turn, and that he, George, after all might 
slip out unscathed into the sunlight of 
St. James’s Park. It seemed as if his 





wish in this respect might be gratified, 
for the man was away endless minutes. 
George began to grow habituated to 
his surroundings ; he even ventured at 
length to the window, and looked out. 





“By Christopher,” he shouted, “it’s got to be done! Either you get a line 





out of the Emperor of Austria——” (fage 594). 


He had been gazing from the window 
perhaps ten minutes, clock time, when 
he heard a door open. His heart leapt. 
Someone was behind him. The mo- 
ment of dissolution had no doubt 
arrived. He wondered whether his 
dismissal would take the form of an 
assault upon his person. 

He turned. A girl was walking to- 
wards the window where he stood. She 
wore a fawn, or a putty-coloured, or a 
champagne-coloured coat and skirt, and 
was drawing on a glove as she advanced. 
She was graceful and childishly slender, 
with a warm, exquisitely delicate sun- 
browned complexion. Her age was 
eighteen, possibly nineteen, and she 
paid no attention whatever to George 
Weather. 

George wondered who it was she had 
come to interview. Her manner was 
shy, timid, even furtive. He felt sorry 
for her. Her beauty stimulated all the 
chivalry in him. He felt a sudden in- 
stinct to tell her not to be afraid of 
the demigod in the scarlet coat. He, 
George, was an Englishman ; a lady in 
distress —— | 


He decided to say nothing about the 
demigod, and offered her his chair. 

‘Thank you—I’d r-rather not sit 
down,” said the girl. 

She hovered a little on the “r’”’ of 
rather. George enjoyed a view of her 
profile. She really was a most engaging 
young person. Despite her sun-tinted 
skin there was about her a delicate 
air, fragile, Dresden-China like. 

‘Oh, please do sit down,” he implored 
fatuously. 

The girl, peering critically from the 
window, shook her head. “I thought 
perhaps it might be r-raining,”’ she said 
in an aloof, chilling voice that brought 
George to his senses. 

She had finished the buttoning of her 
glove. She turned now, and, with a 
very slight inclination towards George 
of a straw hat with a feather in it, 
crossed the room and went out softly, 
almost stealthily, at the tall door in the 
dim interior of the apartment. 

George felt angry ; he even hoped, for 
a malicious moment, that the cemigod 
might look at the girl as he had looked 
at him. Then he decided to forgive 
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her. She was an enchantingly pretty 
girl, and her way of pronouncing the 
letter ‘“r’’ created a picture in his 
superheated imagination of an exquisite 
Watteau figure crossing, bare-footed, a 
rippling brown brook. The crossing- 
stones of the brook were shaped as the 
letters of the alphabet, and over one 
stone—representing the letter “r”’ 

the Watteau female’s little rose-pink 
and ivory foot hovered, fluttering for a 
moment like an undecided butterfly. 

This was typical of George Weather 
—he was always doing this kind of 
thing when he ought to have been 
attending strictly to business. 

He awoke from his fatuous daze to 
find a salver extended towards him— 
upon it reposed his own card! The 
demigod with the salver said nothing ; 
he uttered no word; he merely, with 
George at his side as though magnetised, 
strode towards the portal. 


III 


A minute later George Weather, 
scathless, save for the damage the pretty 
stranger might have done to his imagi- 
nation, found himself in the freedom of 
the street. 

“That was a 
breathed George. 

He lit a cigarette and began to wander 
aimlessly along. He had not inter- 
viewed the Emperor of Austria, he had 
not achieved the impossible ; therefore, 
in fulfilment of Mr. Goland’s threat, he 
would be obliged to interview the 
cashier. The cashier would hand him 
a fortnight’s salary, and the key of the 
street. 

He walked beside the old brown-red 
wall which bounds the Royal Gardens. 
The pale spring sun toyed with the 
lucent green leaves, and George made 
abstruse calculations as to how long 
a fortnight’s salary, ‘in lieu of notice,” 
would keep him alive. 

Under stress of these calculations his 
face became a picture of hopeless gloom, 
and it was a mere lack-lustre eye of his 
that presently became engaged in con- 
templation of a putty-coloured, or fawn, 
or champagne-coloured dress, that was 
advancing towards him. He did not 


narrow escape,”’ 
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know her at first. But the moment he 
did, he forgot his troubles and swept 
off his hat. 

“I beg your pardon for venturing to 
speak to you in Buckingham Palace,” 
he said; “I had no intention of being 
rude.”’ 

“T am sure you didn’t mean to be 
r-rude,’’ she conceded. Again the slight 
hesitation at the letter “ r.” 

He could see by her face that she was 
not even thinking of him. She looked 
about her anxiously, breathlessly, 
thought George. He made a slight 
bow, removed his hat and prepared 
to go. 

The girl eyed him as though con- 
scious for the first time that their meet- 
ing was unusual, and that, in permitting 
conversation, she was greatly daring. 
‘““ T—I suppose you know London very 
well ?”’ she questioned. 

“ It’s the only thing I do know. 
you a stranger here ? ”’ 

“I am making a stay for only a few 
days.” 

““ Sight-seeing ? ’’ questioned George. 

The girl nodded. “I have a guide- 
book,”’ she said, with a queer little 
smile. She withdrew from her bag a 
scarlet Baedeker. 

“T,” said George, “ could tell you 
more of London in one day than Bae- 
deker could tell you in a lifetime !”’ 

How it came that they presently 


Are 
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‘found themselves together near the 


Achilles Statue in Hyde Park, George 
never knew. Neither was he fully con- 
scious of the sequence of events that 
led to his temerity in offering himself 
as an improvement on the Baedeker. 
The fact that the girl accepted his offer 
with only the slightest of hesitation 
filled him with delight. 

“IT think I should like to sit down 
a little if you don’t mind,” said the 
girl. 

George noticed again that she was 
agitated—that she breathed quickly— 
that her cheeks were bright. He be- 
came depressed. Had this juxtaposi- 
tion with a quite presentable young 
man—but nevertheless a strange young 
man—at length startled her girlish pro- 
priety ? 

He assumedan air of placid and harm- 
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less dullness. His air was intended to 
reassure the girl, but clearly it failed 
in its object. There was silence for a 
few minutes. 

“Talk!” said the girl. 

George was startled out of himself— 
he stared at her. On her exquisite 
features there had alighted a faint 





shadow of discontent. 
before her. 

Suddenly she looked at him—a flash- 
ing glance. “ Talk!” she repeated, 
“or are you as dull as everything else 
in the world ? ”’ 

Now that was exactly the kind of 
speech to arouse George. It touched 


She was staring 


his pride. The idea that he could con- 
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ceivably be dull in the presence of a 
pretty girl was preposterous. ‘“‘ Give 
me your Baedeker,”’ he said. 

He held out his hand. 

The girl hesitated a moment, then 
conveyed it to him between gloved 
finger-tips. 

“Now,” plunged George, “‘ we’ll see 





Her age was eighteen, 
possibly nineteen, and 
she paid no attention 
whatever to George 
Weather (faze 595). 


London together. It’s spring and the 
birds are singing, and in the first place,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ have you been to the 
Tower of London ? ” 

“Dozens of times!”’ said the girl. 
There was a note of real weariness in 
her voice. 

“ British Museum ? ”’ 

‘I detest the place ! 
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George closed the book. ‘“‘ West- 
minster Abbey ? Houses of Parliament, 
Zoological Gardens, Monument in 

“ All of them,” broke in the girl with 
a queer air of hopelessness. “If you 
will kindly return to me my book I will 
be going.” 

She held out her hand for the Bae- 
deker. 

George felt the world shake, and show 
signs of complete disintegration. The 
birds on the trees ceased their song, the 
pale spring sun veiled itself behind a 
cloud. ‘“ Oh, don’t go!” he implored. 
“T know dozens of places much more 
interesting. But I only thought—those 
I mentioned are all so respectable.” 

“Respectable !’”’ retorted the girl, 
“‘ Thate respectable! Those places you 
spoke of, not in the Baedeker, what are 
they?” 

“Oh,” floundered George, caught 
out for the moment. He made a large 
gesture intended to indicate innumer- 
able and recondite pleasures. ‘“‘ A ride 
in the penny steamboat down the 
Thames g 

“A penny steamboat?” broke in 
the girl. 

There was quick interest in her grey 
eyes. 

“Yes,”’ said George. 

“T think that would be delightful.” 

She was actually smiling, she had 
entirely forgiven him. 

George, who felt that he had snatched 
happiness from the brink of an abyss, 
raised a finger and pointed through the 
railings of the park. “‘ If we catch that 
bus,” he said, “‘ we shall get to West- 
minster in about ten minutes.” 

He began to walk towards the en- 
trance of the Park. ‘“‘ Are you fond of 
riding on buses ?”’ he asked. 

““T have never been on a bus,” re- 
turned the girl simply. 

George halted in his walk, and stared 
at her. It was a stare of utter incredu- 
lity. ‘“‘ You’ve never been on a bus! ” 
he exclaimed. 

“No, I should adore it ! ” 

In five minutes they were side-by- 
side on the red garden-seat of a motor- 
bus. The conductor came and de- 
manded their fare. The girl looked 
startled and rather helplessly at George. 
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He paid both fares and handed her a 
ticket. 

“T must apologise to you,” said the 
girl. She said it with an air of gracious- 
ness that bewitched him. ‘“ But—I 
have no money with me! ” 

George explained that it didn’t 
matter. He indicated that he had 
more money than he knew what to do 
with ; but the shadow had again settled 
on the girl’s face. She turned to George ; 
there was pathos in her eyes and in her 
voice. 

“It’s—it’s so hard,”’ she said, ‘‘ to 
escape from one’s bondage, don’t you 
think ? ” 

““Sometimes,” answered George. 
There are times when one is pushed 
out of one’s bondage with a fortnight’s 
salary in lieu of notice. 

As for his companion, he didn’t know 
what she was talking about, but she 
had allowed him to pay twopence on 
her behalf, and he felt that the adven- 
ture had donned seven-leagued boots. 

““It makes one feel so dead,” con- 
tinued the girl, with an intensity that 
bewildered George, “‘ every day, every 
day always the same. Everything 
ordered—just the same people. Always 
the same people—to-day only the same 
as yesterday, and to-morrow as to- 
day!” 

George began to grow alarmed. “ If 
I am depressing you,” he said helplessly. 

“No, no!” The girl suddenly smiled 
as it were through her tears. ‘“‘ But I 
cannot allow you to pay for me! We 
are quite strangers ; is it not so?” 

She looked at him under her lashes. 

“We can easily remedy that !”’ said 
George buoyantly: “‘what’syourname?”’ 

There was a silence. He was not 
sure that he had not offended her. 

“ Alicia,”” answered the girl very 
slowly. 

He did not want to know her sur- 
name ; it might have been Briggs. The 
exquisite delight of being in her com- 
pany, of watching her curious ebb and 
flow of mood, of listening to that trill- 
ing ‘‘r,” were sufficient for his happiness. 
Of course he wondered who she was, 
but that was a little mystery she 
might explode at any moment. 

A few minutes later Alicia discovered 
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in her hand-bag an Austrian ten-kronen 
piece. 

“We can change it at Cook’s at 
Charing Cross,’’ remarked George as 
she held it towards him. 

‘ Please try,” demanded the girl. 

George tried and was successful. 

They entered Cook’s office together, 
and George, as Master of Ceremonies, 
handed the coin to a man in a little 
brass-barred cage. 

Negotiations ended in a transference 
of sundry shillings, from the man be- 
hind the brass bars, to George’s com- 
panion. 

“Now for the penny steamboat,” 
ejaculated George buoyantly. 

He conducted her down Villiers 
Street, and on to the Embankment. 
Alicia’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
Soon a penny steamboat bumped the 
floating pier. George and the girl 
found an isolated seat in the bows, and 
the tremendous grand panorama of 
London began to glide past them on 
either side. The gliding was performed 
to the accompaniment of the swish of 
water and the splash of paddle-wheels. 

George’s incredible faculty for blissful 
dalliance never forsook him. Here was 
the most adorable girl in the world, and 
an utter stranger, smiling upon him. 
The gay Thames was rippling past, 
tinctured with blue, and ridiculous pic- 
ture-book clouds, edged with silver, 
floated above. A little rainbow formed 
at the prow of the penny steamboat, 
and they both rose to watch it with 
excited interest. 

The girl suddenly exclaimed, clasping 
her hands together. There was some- 
thing ecstatic in her voice—something 
perfectly attuned to George’s joyous, 
enraptured mood. “Oh,” she said, 
“it is wonderful to be free ! ” 

She looked at George squarely, ex- 
hibiting a pair of the finest grey eyes in 
Europe. ‘‘ Oh, it must be splendid ! ” 
she breathed, “‘ to be a man—to be able 
to do everything one wishes—to be 
free!” 

Her expression had changed slowly, 
the light had died out of her eyes. There 
was infinite longing, underlying pathos, 
in her voice. 

George shook a ghostly fist at hordes 
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of mean and watchful relations. He 
could imagine that a pretty girl like 
Alicia would have horrid relations. 
“Are your people as strict as all 
that?” he asked. 

The question startled her. She looked 
at him for a moment with a curious, 
enigmatical expression. Then she with- 
drew a little watch and inspected its 
face—a little smile lifted the corners of 
her lips. ‘‘ By now,” she said, “ they 
will be looking for me—everywhere.” 
She became ecstatic again. “ But 
sometimes one feels 2 

The boat bumped a pier. 

“T beg your pardon,” said George, 
“but this is where we get out.” 

“Oh.”’ She snatched her parasol 
and small bag, and followed him to the 
gangway. 

The abrupt and unceremonious end 
to the steamboat ride seemed to amuse 
her. Her laugh was like the tinkle of 
silver bells on a mountain-side. George 
saw life through an atmosphere pris- 
matic with romance. Under the spell 
of the moment he became an amazing 
young man. He explained all the 
things he knew about London, with 
great volubility. He explained the 
things he did not know about London 
with even greater volubility. 

The girl, who had been brought up 
on Public Monuments and in the bosom 
of Nonconformity—so George thought 
—was swept away by his eloquence. 
She lived as he did, for the moment, for 
the day—a day snatched from a drab 
and dreary existence—a day fallen from 
the sunlit blue sky above. Once only 
did the sparkle of her eye fade, the 
colour from her cheeks slightly recede, 
and that was when a newsboy, running 
at full speed, cried the feature of a 
special edition. 

“What was that he shouted ? 
questioned the girl, turning to George. 

George, who expected the whole 
world to burst into song at any moment, 
didn’t know ; he suggested that the boy 
was merely warbling for the joy of it. 
He also suggested lunch. He felt some- 
how that the time had arrived when it 
was necessary at least to anchor oneself 
toearth.... 

They halted in Tottenham Court 
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Road. Before them a narrow shop 
window blushed red with lobsters. 
George felt vaguely surprised that the 
lobsters were not dancing behind the 
glass. They were the only things that 
seemed to have missed the Spirit of the 
Day. 

“Do they dance ? 
raising her eyebrows. 

“T’m expecting it at any minute,” 
exclaimed George, and led her into the 
Restaurant. 

They ate dressed crab. The girl had 
never before heard of such a thing. 
The incredible narrowness of her up- 
bringing astounded George; he felt 
supremely sorry for her. A girl who 
knew nothing of the edible possibilities 
of crab, dressed or nude, who had never 
ridden ona bus, or been on a penny 
steamboat, had tasted only the veriest 
husks of life ! 

In the Restaurant he sat face to face 
with her—scarcely a square yard of 
white table-cloth separated them. She 
was truly a magnificent girl. She was 
utterly and completely outside his 
experience. He was unable to place 
her. The desire to know stirred in 
him. 

“ They will be looking everywhere 
for me!” she said again when the meal 
drew to a close. She spoke as though 
to herself, in a tone of humorously 
repressed trepidation. “I shall be 
scolded—dread/fully |” 

She took another piece of brown 
bread and butter. 

George, the least inquisitive man in 
the world, hovered on the verge of 
asking her to tell him her full name— 
he didn’t care if it was Briggs. 


” 


asked the girl, 


Their last half-hour together was 
spent in the obscurity of a Cinema 
Theatre. On the screen before them 
cowboys galloped ferociously—Ameri- 
can glum-faced heroes, in suits too large 
for them, made melancholy love—and 
enacted melancholy dramas. 

George Weather sat with both hands, 
as it were, holding back the minutes. 
The cowboys and the melancholy drama 
were blurred together in his mind, but 
the comic scenes gratified him, for 
It was delight- 


here the girl laughed, 
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ful to hear her laugh in the semi- 
darkness. 

Nemesis, in the shape of a clock-face 
thrown upon the screen, put an end to 
George’s happiness. 

Said Nemesis: 
o'clock.” 

When George and the girl were again 
on the pavement together he noticed a 
definite look of apprehension in her eyes. 

“T could not have believed it was so 
late,’ she said. 

“Nor I,” murmured George. 

“Now I must go,” she added. She 
turned her grey eyes upon him and held 
his for a minute. ‘I must thank you 
very, very much.” 

“Go!” ejaculated George, stunned. 

She was kind but firm upon the point 
of parting. After a minute of hopeless 
protest George mechanically hailed a 
taxicab. Then, almost before he real- 
ised what had happened, the girl had 
stepped into it, and was leaning towards 
him from the window. There was a 
soft light in her eyes. 

“Again I must thank you. It was 
very, very good of you to be so kind to 
me—a stranger.” 

George had no idea what had hap- 
pened to that susceptible heart of his. 
Ina dream he stood with his hat raised. 

She extended her white-gloved hand. 
He touched the finger-tips. ‘‘ Where 
shall he go?” he asked. 

“Clarence House.” 

“Clarence House,’ repeated George 
automatically to the driver. The words 
conveyed no significance to his mind. 

“It has been a most pleasant day,” 
said the girl. She still smiled upon him. 

The taxi began to move. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she called. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,”’ answered George from 
the depths. ‘‘ It has been the happiest 
day of my life!” 

The taxi swept into Oxford Street. 
; George was alone. . . . He turned 
to walk away. It was his imagination 
of course, but all the blinds in the 
world appeared to have been drawn 
down—the sun had ceased to shine. 


“Tt ts now Six 


When the grimy office of The Gazette 
again smote George Weather’s vision, 
the stern realities of life surged over 
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him in a flood. He realised with de- 
vastating swiftness that he had been an 
incredible ass. If he had returned in- 
stantly from his fruitless assignment at 
Buckingham Palace he might have 
escaped Goland’s vengeance. 

Goland’s imbecility in imagining that 
the halfpenny Gazette could interview 
a reigning monarch was no comfort to 
his mind as he stepped into the re- 
porters’room. The office was strangely 
quiet, for that hour in the evening. A 
Central News boy came out of an inner 
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““ News ? ” 

“You’ve been at Buckingham Palace, 
haven’t you ?’ 

“Yes; but it couldn’t be done—I 
couldn’t get the Emperor to—I——”’ 

Goland stood up. “I’m not asking 
you about the Emperor.” He paused. 
““ Jumping Christopher!’”’ he went on; 
“do you mean to say you've heard 
nothing ?”’ 

““ About the Emperor ? ”’ questioned 
George, soothingly. 

The Editor repeated the supplicatory 





In the Restaurant George sat face to face with her—scarcely a square yard 
of white table-cloth separated them (fage 600). 


room, buckling his wallet. ‘‘ ’E’s been 
asking for you!” said the boy, lifting 
an impudent eye at George as he passed. 

“Tl face him,” thought George; 
“it’s better to get it over.” 

The news editor looked up as he 
passed. ‘“‘ He’s been asking for you,” 
he said. 

The next moment George knocked 
and stepped into Goland’s room. The 
Editor looked up. His manner was 
peculiarly quiet and _ restrained. 
“ Well?” he questioned quickly, “ any 
news ? ” 


gesture he had made in the morning. 
He raised both fists to the blackened 
ceiling. ‘‘Emperor! Nothing!” he 
shouted. He thrust out his chin to- 
wards George. ‘‘ Her Royal Highness 
Archduchess Alicia, you blatherskyte ! 
She disappeared at eleven o’clock this 
morning. News leaked out by acci- 
dent. You mean to say you were hang- 
ing about Buckingham Palace all day 
and never got aword? My Lord—what 
aman!” 

“Archduchess Alicia?” repeated 
George, bewildered. 
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“Archduchess Alicia! ’’ roared Go- 
land. 

George’s smile was charming, but it 
was out of place. “‘ Who isshe?” he 
asked. 

Goland put his hands to his brows for 
a minute. Then he proceeded to im- 
part the information that had absorbed 
all London. He spoke with biting con- 
tempt. “ The biggest fireside news- 
story for twenty years!’ he said be- 
tween his teeth. “ Her Royal High- 
ness Archduchess Alicia, handsomest 
Princessin Europe, niece of the Emperor, 
staying with her mother at Clarence 
House — vanished from Buckingham 
Palace this morning. Every reporter 
in London is on it. The man that 
finds her gets the ‘ scoop’ of the year. 
The old Princess clean crazy. And 


you at the Palace when the girl dis- 


appeared !—Wow !”’ 
He suddenly exploded like a charge 


of dynamite: ‘“I’ll see you in the 
morning.” 

’ “Clarence House!” murmured 
George. He remembered the taxicab 


and an entrancing face at the window. 
The mists were clearing. 

The Editor was beyond the use of 
words. English history has a story of 
an Admiral who chewed wine-glasses 
when he went into battle. The Editor 
of The Gazette chewed cigars. 

“Mr. Goland,” inquired George, 
“did you say her name was Alicia ? ” 
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The Editor lifted his baleful eye. 
“Get to blazes out of here!” he said. 

George hesitated for a moment, then 
leaned forward and looked down at 
him. “I said I hadn’t any news ”’— 
he spoke with a forgiving smile—“ well, 
I have!” 

He was overwhelmed, astounded, 
amazed at what had happened—the 
situation had drifted into his hands. 

For a minute George swam in a golden 
dream. . . . Perhaps for the only day 
in all her young life, the exquisite 
Archduchess Alicia had known real 
freedom. . . . It would be unthink- 
able, impossible for him to write all 
he knew. The intimate history of that 
Great Day should always remain a 
secret in his life, as he knew it must 


remain a secret in hers. Goland 
brought him to earth. 
“Have you found the Arch- 


duchess ?” he asked, suddenly glaring 
up at him. There was irony and 
withering contempt in his tones. 

““Yes,’”’ answered George, ‘‘ I have. 
She arrived at Clarence House fifteen 
minutes ago in a taxi!” 

“Get it into print!” screamed the 
Editor. 


Five minutes later George was leaning 
back in his chair, smoking a cigar given 
him by Goland. He had written ten 
epoch-making lines. 


LAURENCE CLARKE. 





A SONG 


OF LIFE 


Than the sun and blue o’erhead, 


| ASK no more of youth 


With the grass-lined road before me, 
By wind and fortune led. 


I ask no more of age 


Than the peace which comes with night, 
Stretched on the earth forgotten 
With the stars above alight. 


HENRY SIMPSON. 
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O Grém, the Cave 
Man, hunting farther 
to the south of the 
Tribal Fires than he 
os had ever ranged be- 
fore, came suddenly 
a woman running, 
mad with fright, a 
baby clutched to her bosom. She fell 
at Grém’s feet, gibbering breathlessly, 
and plainly imploring his protection. 
Both she and the child were streaming 
with blood, and covered with strange 
cup-like wounds, as if the flesh had been 
gouged out of them with some irre- 
sistible circular instrument. 

Grém swiftly fitted an arrow to his 
bow, and peered through the trees to see 
what manner of adversary the fugitive 
was like to bring upon him. At the 
same time he gave a piercing cry, which 
was answered at once from some dis- 
tance behind him. 

Having satisfied himself (the country 
being fairly open) that the woman’s 
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pursuer, whatever it might be, was not 
close upon her heels, and that no im- 
mediate danger was in view, he turned 
his attention upon the woman herself. 
She was not of his race, and he looked 
down upon her with cold aversion. At 
first glance he thought she was one of 
the Tree Folk. But the colour of her 
skin, where it could be seen for the 
blood, was different, being rather of a 
copper-red ; and she was neither so 
hairy on the body nor of such ape-like 
proportions. She was _ sufficiently 
hideous, however, and of some race 
inferior to the People of the Caves. 
Knowing a few words of the Tree 
Men’s tongue, which he had learned 
from his lame slave Ookootsk, he ad- 
dressed the crouching woman, telling 
her not to fear. The tongue was 
unintelligible to her, but the tones of 
his voice seemed to reassure her. She 
sat up, and Grém noted with keen in- 
terest that the child also had one 
of those terrible cup-shaped wounds, 
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almost obliterating its fat, copper- 
coloured shoulder. He saw, also, that 
the woman’s face, though uncomely, 
was more intelligent and human than 
the bestial faces of the Tree Women. 
It was a broad face, with very small 
deep-set eyes, high cheek-bones, a tiny 
nose, and a very wide mouth, and it 
looked as if someone had sat on it hard 
and pushed it in. The idea made him 
smile, and the smile completed the 
woman’s reassurance. She poured out 
a stream of chatter quite unlike the 
clicks and barkings of the Tree Folk. 
Then she crept closer to Grém’s feet, 
and proceeded to give her little one 
the breast. 

As Grém stood studying the pair, the 
mother kept throwing glances of horror 
over her shoulder, as if expecting her 
assailants to arrive at any moment. 
Gr6ém followed her eyes, but there was 
no sign of any pursuit. Then he ob- 
served the fugitives’ wounds more 
closely, and noted that the blood upon 
them was already, in most cases, pretty 
well coagulated. He noted also certain 
other wounds, deep, narrow punctures, 
like stabs. He guessed that they could 
not be much less than an hour old. 
The Thing, whatever it was, which had 
inflicted them—the Thing with so 
strange a mouth and so strange a way of 
using it—had apparently given up the 
pursuit. Gr6ém’s curiosity burned with- 
in him, and he was angry at the woman 
because she could not speak to him in 
his own language, or at least in that of 
the Tree Men. He stooped over her, 
and roughly examined one of the 
wounds with his huge fingers. She 
winced, but made no complaint, only 
covering her baby with her hair and 
her arms in terror lest it should suffer 
a like harsh handling. 

With a qualm of compunction, which 
rather puzzled him, Grém gave over his 
investigating, and turned to a tall, slim 
youth with a great mop of chestnut hair 
who at this moment came running up to 
him. It was A-ya’s young brother, M6, 
Grém’s favourite follower and hunting 
mate ; and he had come at speed, being 
very swift of foot, in answer to Grém’s 
signal. Breathing quickly, he stood at 


Grém’s side, and looked down with 
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wonder and dislike upon the crouching 
woman. 

Briefly Grém explained, and then 
pointed to the inexplicable wounds. 
The youth, unable to believe that any 
human creature should be unable to 
comprehend plain human speech, such 
as that of the Cave People, tried his own 
hand at questioning the woman. He 
got a flow of chatter in reply, but, being 
able to make nothing out of it, he 
imagined it was not speech at all, and 
turned away angrily, thinking that she 
mocked him. Gr6ém, smiling at the 
mistake, explained that the woman was 
talking her own language, which he 
would presently learn ‘as he had learned 
that of the Tree Men. 

‘““ But now,” said he, ‘‘ we will go and 
see what it is that has bitten the woman. 
It is surely something with a strange 
mouth.”’ 

M6, who would have followed Grém 
through the mouth of hell, sprang for- 
ward eagerly. Grdm, who realised that 
the mystery before him was a perilous 
one, looked to his bow-string and saw 
that his arrows were handy in his 
girdle, before he started on the ven- 
ture. Besides his bow he carried the 
usual two spears and his inseparable 
stone-headed club. Though danger 
was his delight, it was not the danger 
itself but the thrill of overcoming it 
that he loved. 

The moment he stepped forward, 
however, the woman divined his pur- 
pose and leapt wildly to her feet. She 
sprang straight in front of him, scream- 
ing and gesticulating. To Grém’s keen 
intelligence her gestures were eloquent. 
She managed to convey to him the 
idea of great numbers, and the im- 
possibility of his dealing with them. 
When he attempted to pass her, she 
threw herself down and clung to his 
feet, shaking with her terror. When she 
saw that Grém was at last impressed, 
she stretched herself out as if dead, and 
then, after a few moments of ghastly 
rigidity, with fixed, staring eyes, she 
came to and held up one hand with the 
fingers outspread. 

This frantic pantomime Grém could 
read in no other way than as an attempt 
to tell him that the unknown Something 
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She jell at Grom’s feet, gibbering breathlessly, and plainly imploring his 
protection (page 603). 
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had killed five of the woman’s com- 
panions. The information gave him 
pause. Adventurous as he was, he had 
small respect for mere pig-headed reck- 
lessness. He was resolved to solve the 
problem,—bit after all it could abide 
his more thorough preparation. 

““ Come back,” he ordered, turning to 
the impetuous Mo. “She says they 
are too many for us two. They have 
killed five of her people. We will go 
back to the Caves, and after three sleeps 
for good counsel, we will return with 
fire and find the destroying Thing.”’ 


II 


On their return to the Caves, Gré6m 
gave the stranger woman and her baby 
to his faithful slave Ookootsk, who 
accepted the gift with enthusiasm be- 
cause, being a Tree Man, he had not 
been allowed to take any of the Cave 
Women to wife. He lavished his 
attentions upon the unhappy stranger, 
but he could make no more of her speech 
than Grém had done. The girl A-ya, 
however, in a moment of peculiar in- 
sight had gathered, or thought she 
gathered, from the stranger’s signs, that 
the dreadful and destroying Thing 
was something that flew—therefore, 
a great flesh-eating bird. But she 
gathered, also, that it was something 
which in some way bore a resemblance 
to fire—for the woman, after getting 
over her first terror of the dancing 
flames, kept pointing to them and then 
to her wounds in a most suggestive way. 

With so provocative a mystery wait- 
ing to be solved, Grém could not long 
rest idle. Had she not known well it 
would be a waste of breath, A-ya would 
have tried to dissuade him from the 
perilous, and to her mind profitless, 
adventure. It was one she shrank from 
in spite of her tried courage and her 
unwavering trust in Grém’s prowess. 
The mystery of it daunted her. But 
she kept her fears to herself, and 
claimed her long-established right to 
go with Grém on the expedition. 
Grém was willing enough, for there 
was no one whose readiness and nerve, 
in a supreme crisis, he could so depend 
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upon, and he wanted her close at hand 
with her fire-basket. 

It was a very little party which 
started southward from the Caves— 
simply Grém, A-ya, young M6, and a 
dwarfish kinsman of Grém’s, named 
Loob, who was the swiftest runner in 
the tribe and noted for his cunning as 
a scout. He could go through under- 
brush like a shadow, and hide where 
there was apparently no hiding-place, 
making himself indistinguishable from 
his surroundings like a squatting part- 
ridge. Each one carried a bow, two 
light spears, and a club,—except A-ya, 
who had no club, and only one spear. 
The weapon she chiefly relied upon was 
the bow, which she loved with passion. 
She considered herself the inventor of 
it ; and in the accuracy of her shooting 
she outdid even Grém. In addition to 
these weapons, each member of the 
party except the leader himself carried 
a fire-basket, in which a mass of red 
coals mixed with punk smouldered in a 
bed of moist clay. 

The little expedition travelled Indian 
file, Grém leading the way, with A-ya 
at his heels, then Loob the scout, and 
young Mo bringing up the rear. They 
had started about dawn, when the first 
of the morning rose was just beginning 
to pale the cave-mouth fires. When 
it wanted perhaps an hour of noon, they 
came to a little patch of meadow sur- 
rounding a solitary Judas-tree covered 
with bloom. Here they built a fire, for 
the replenishing of the coals in the fire- 
baskets, and as a menace to prowling 
beasts. Then they dined on their sun- 
dried meat and on ripe plantains 
gathered during the journey. Having 
dined, the three younger members of 
the party stretched themselves out in 
the shade for their noon sleep, while 
Grém, whose restless brain never suf- 
fered him to sleep by day, kept watch, 
and pondered the adventure which lay 
before them. 

That afternoon toward sundown the 
expedition reached the point where the 
fugitive had made her appeal to Grém. 
For fear of giving information to the 
unknown enemy, no fires were lighted. 
The night was passed in a dense and 
lofty tree-top. For Grém, strung up 
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with excitement, suspense and curiosity, 
there was little sleep. For the most 
part he perched on his woven platform 
with his arms about his knees, listening 
to the sounds of the night—the occa- 
sional sudden rush of a hunting beast, 
the agonised scream and scuffle, the 
gurglings and noisy slaverings that told 
of the unseen tragedies enacted far 
down in the murderous dark. But 
there was no sound novel to his own 
experience. Once there came a scratch- 
ing of claws and a sniffing at the base of 
the tree. But Grom dropped a live 
coal from his fire basket, and chanced 
to make a lucky shot. With a snarl 
some heavy body bounced away from 
the tree. The coal then fell into a tuft 
of dry grass, which flared up suddenly. 
Grom had a glimpse of huge shapes and 
startled, savage eyes backing away 
from the circle of light. The blaze died 
down as quickly as it had arisen; and 
thereafter the night prowlers kept at a 
distance from the tree. But the sleepers 
had all been thoroughly aroused, and 
till dawn they sat discussing, for the 
hundredth time, the chances of the 
morrow’s venture. 

Before the sun was clear of the 
horizon, the little party was again upon 
the march, but now going with the wari- 
ness of a sable. They no longer went 
Indian file, but flitting singly from tree 
to tree, from covert to covert, Grém 
picking up the old trail of the fugitive, 
the rest of the party keeping him in view 
and peering ahead for some sign of the 
unknown Terror. The red woman in 
her flight had left a sharp trail enough ; 
but in the lapse of three days it had 
become so obliterated that all Grém’s 
woodcraft was needed to decipher it, and 
his progress was slow. He began to 
be puzzled at the absence of any other 
trail, of any footsteps of a mysterious, 
unknown monster. Such tracks as 
crossed those of the fugitive, however 
terrible, were all familiar to his eye. 

Suddenly he almost stumbled over a 
hideous sight. A low whistle brought 
his followers closing inupon him. The 
skeleton of a full-grown man lay out- 
stretched in the grass. The bones were 
fresh—blood-stained and bright—and 
a swarm of blood-sucking insects arose 
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from them. They were picked minutely 
clean, except for a portion of the skull, 
where the long, strong, densely-matted 
hair seemed to have served as an 
effective armour. The bones were not 
pulled about, or crushed for their 
marrow, as they would have been if the 
victim had been the prey of any of the 
great carnivorous beasts. And there 
were no tracks about save those of a 
few small rat-like creatures. It was 
clear that the Mystery, whatever it 
might be, had wings. 

“A bird!” whispered A-ya, with a 
gleam of triumph in her eyes, at the 
same time glancing up into the tree- 
tops apprehensively. But Grém did 
not think so. There were no marks of 
mighty claws on the turf around the 
skeleton. 

Grom cast about him an eager but 
anxious eye. The country was not 
densely wooded at this point, but 
studded with low thickets, and set here 
and there with scattered trees. Froma 
little way ahead came a gleam of calm 
water through the greenery. It was a 
scene of peace and security and sum- 
mer loveliness. Its very beauty seemed 
to Grém an added menace, as if some 
peculiar treachery must lurk behind it. 

In the centre of an open glade, not 
far from the skeleton, Grém set his 
party to building a circle of fires, as 
likely to afford the surest kind of a 
refuge. A supply of fuel having been 
gathered, he directed A-ya and M6 to 
remain and tend the fires and not to 
leavethecircle unless he should summon 
them. Loob, the cunning scout, he 
sent off to the left through the under- 
brush. He himself followed the trail of 
the fugitive—now doubled by that of 
the other fugitive whose skeleton lay 
there in the sun—down toward that 
gleam of water through the trees. 
A-ya gazed after him anxiously as he 
vanished, half minded to dare his dis- 
pleasure and follow him. 

Grém was presently able to make out 
that the water was a wide, reedy lake or 
the arm of ashallowriver. There was no 
wind, and the surface shone like clear 
glass. But once and again his eyes 
were dazzled by a dart of intense radi- 
ance, a great flash of rose or violet or 
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blue-green flame, shooting over the 
surface of the water. A memory of 
what A-ya had professed to gather 
from the stranger woman rushed into 
his mind. Perhaps the Destroying 
Thing was like a bird, and nevertheless, 
at the same time, something like fire. 
He felt himself confronted by a mystery 
which made even his tried nerves 
creep; and hid himself in the densest 
undergrowth as he stole forward 
toward the water. He had forgotten, 
and forsaken, the trail he was following, 
in his haste to solve the problem of 
those darting splendours. 

A few moments more and he gained 
the edge of an open glade which led 
straight to the water. He paused be- 
hind the screening leaves. Out over 
the water a bar of ruby light, sur- 
rounded by a globe of rose-pink mist, 
shot by and vanished out of his narrow 
field of vision. He was just about to 
thrust forth his head and crane his neck 
to follow the gorgeous apparition, when 
a peculiar dry rustling in the air above 
checked him. He glanced up cauti- 
ously, and saw hovering, not more than 
twenty or thirty yards away, a beautiful 
and dreadful being. 

In shape it was exactly like a dragon- 
fly ; but the length of its flaming violet 
body was greater than that of Grém’s 
longest arrow. The spread of its two 
pairs of transparent, crystal-shining, 
colourless wings was even greater than 
the length of its body. Its enormous 
eyes, wells of purple fire which took up 
the whole of the top and sides of its 
monstrous head, seemed to see every- 
where at once; and Grédm shivered 
with the feeling that they had spied him 
out and were peering into his very soul. 

The awful eyes may have seen him, 
indeed ; but at that moment they spied 
out something else which apparently 
concerned them more. With a pounce 
like a flash of violet lightning—and, 
indeed, almost as swift—the bright 
shape swooped to the grass. The four 
shining wings waved there for a moment 
in what seemed to be a mild struggle. 
Then the giant fly rose again, lightly, 
into the air, holding in the clutch of its 
six slender, jointed legs the body of one 
of those black, rat-like animals which 
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Grom knew so well as infesting the 
grass of all meadows near water. The 
captor flew to a naked branch near the 
waterside, alighted upon it, and pro- 
ceeded to make its meal, holding up the 
body between the end joints of its front 
pair of legs and turning it over and over 
deftly while its appalling jaws both 
crushed and mangled it. The process 
was amazingly swift. In the space ofa 
couple of minutes all the blood, flesh, 
and soft materialoftherat were squeezed 
out and sucked down. The remnants 
were rolled into a hard little ball, 
perfectly spherical, and_ scornfully 
tossed aside. And the monster, leaping 
into the air with a rustle of its glittering 
wings, flashed off over the water. 

Almost in. the same moment an 
amazingly loud clatter, like the sweep 
of a fierce gust of rain upon a rank of 
palmetto leaves, filled the air above the 
glade, and Grom, looking up with a 
start, saw a great shoal of the radiant 
shapes storm by, as if with the rainbow 
entangled in their wings. He wondered 
upon what foray they were bent ; and 
now for the first time he realised, witha 
creeping of the flesh, what fate it was 
that had overtaken the man whose 
skeleton he had found in the grass. 
The shoal swept out over the lake a 
little way, and then on down the shore 
toward the left ; and Gr6m drew a long 
breath as he assured himself that their 
course was taking them far from the 
fires of A-ya and M6. 

When Grom lowered his eyes to earth 
again he started. On the side of the 
stump of a fallen tree, out in the glade 
not more than eight or ten yards dis- 
tant, clung one of the monsters, scin- 
tillating blue-green and violet in the full 
blaze of the sun. Its wings, exquisitely 
netted and of crystal transparency, were 
tinged with an ineffable purple irides- 
cence. Its jointed body, slightly longer 
than Grém’s arm, was nearly as thick as 
his wrist, and ended at the tail with a 
formidable double claw. Its six legs, 
arranged in three pairs under the 
thorax, were armed on the inner sides 
with powerful spines, needle-pointed 
and steel hard, with which to grip and 
hold its victims. The thorax, from the 


back of which sprouted the four great 






































Grom reached up his left hand, caught his dreadful assailant just where the head and 
thorax join, and strove to throttle it (page 610). 
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wings, was of the thickness of Grém’s 
fore-arm, while its head was as big as 
Grém’s two huge fists put together. It 
was this head which held Grém’s fas- 
cinated gaze, giving him more of the 
sensation of cold fear than he had ever 
known before. More than two-thirds 
of the head consisted of a pair of vast, 
globose eyes, without pupil, ethereally 
transparent, yet unfathomable. From 
the depths of them flamed a ceaselessly 
changing radiance of blue-green, purple 
and violet. Grém found the stare of 
those blank, pupilless eyes almost in- 
tolerable. 

It was plainly straight at him, 
through the ineffectual screen of the 
leafage, that the dreadful insect was 
staring. At first it stared with the back 
of its head. Then, very deliberately, it 
turned its head completely around, with- 
out moving its body a hair’s breadth, 
till its mouth was in the same plane 
with its back. This gave Grém a sense 
of disgust, and his shrinking dread be- 
gan to give way to a sort of rage. 

Then he took note of the monster’s 
mouth—and understood those great 
cup-shaped wounds on the woman and 
the child. The mouth took up the 
remaining third of the head, and seemed 
to consist of globular discs working one 
over the other, so as either to cut cleanly 
or grind. They were working, slowly, 
now—and Gr6ém felt suddenly that he 
must put a stop to it, that he must put 
out the awful light in those monstrous 
devil eyes. Stealthily, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he fitted an arrow to his bow, 
raised it, drew it, and took a long, 
steady aim. He must not miss. The 
shaft flew—and the great fly was 
pinned, through the thorax, to the soft, 
rotten wood of its perch. 

To Grém’s horror that stroke, which 
to any beast he knew would have at 
once been fatal, did not kill the mon- 
strous fly. Its struggles, and the beat- 
ing of its four great wings, were so 
violent that the arrow-head was pre- 
sently wrenched loose from its hold in 
the wood, and the raging splendour, 
with the shaft half-way through its 
thorax, bounded into the air. It 


darted straight at Grém, who had 
prudently edged in among a tangle of 
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stems. Its fury carried it through the 
screen of leafage,—but then, its wings 
impeded by the branches, and the arrow 
hampering it, it dashed itself to the 
earth. Instantly Grém was upon it, 
stamping the slim body, as it lay there 
blazing and quivering, into the soil. 
The violet light in the huge, pupilless 
eyes still stared up at him implacable, 
from a head turned around squarely 
over the back. But in a cold fury 
Grom shattered the gleaming head with 
his club. Then he trod the silver wings 
to dust. 

Having slaked his wrath effectually, 
Groém turned to stare forth again at 
those destroying splendours darting and 
glittering above the surface of the lake. 
To his surprise there were no more of 
them to beseen. Then far off down the 
shore he heard the voice of Loob, shout- 
ing for help. The shouting changed at 
once to a scream of terror, and Grém 
started to the rescue on the full run— 
taking care, however, to keep within 
cover of the thickets. But before he 
had gone a quarter of a mile he heard 
A-ya’s voice calling him, wildly, in- 
sistently, mingled with excited yells 
from M6. He shouted in reply and 
dashed madly for the fires. The peril 
of A-ya put all other considerations out 
of his mind. 

As he burst forth into the glade o1 
refuge, he saw A-ya and young M6 
leaping about frantically among their 
fires, now trying to stir the flames to 
a fiercer blaze, now beating upwards 
with their spears, while above them 
darted and gleamed and swooped and 
scintillated, with a horrid dry clashing 
of their silver wings, shoal upon shoal of 
the devouring monsters. As he broke 
into the open, with a great shout of 
encouragement, something dropped 
upon him. He felt his head instantly 
caged by six steel-like legs which 
gripped like jaws, their spines sinking 
deep into the flesh of neck and cheek. 
He reached up his left hand, caught his 
dreadful assailant just where the head 
and thorax join, and strove to throttle 
it. This was impossible, by reason of 
the insect’s armour, but he succeeded in 
holding off those horrid jaws from his 
face as he dashed for the circle. An- 
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other monster swooped and struck its 
spines into his back, and bit a great 
mouthful out of his shoulder. But he 
gained the fires, and, holding his breath, 
sprang right through the fiercest flame. 
The wings of his assailants shrivelled 
instantly, and the flame, drawn into the 
mouths of their breathing tubes, suffo- 
cated them. Gr6m tore them off, and 
slammed the writhing, wingless bodies 
into the fire. 

Inside the circle, now that the fires 
were burning high, it was possible to 
defend oneself effectually, as the bulk 
of the assailants seemed to realise that 
the flames were fatal to their frail 
wings. But there were enough 
headlong in their ferocity that both 
Gr6ém and M6 were kept busy beating 
them off with spears, while A-ya fed the 
fires; and the ground inside the circle 
was littered with the radiant bodies of 
the dying insects, which, even in dying, 
bit like bull-dogs if foot or leg came 
within reach. The far-off screams of 
Loob, which had been ringing in their 
ears, had now stopped. Then Grom 
noticed that their supply of fuel was 
all but gone, and his heart sank. He 
measured with his eyes the distanc: 
to the nearest thickets that looked 
dense enough for a shelter. 

“ We'll have to run for those bushes,”’ 
he said presently. ‘‘ They can’t fly in 
where the branches are thick. It 
breaks their wings.” 

‘ Good,” said young M6. But A-ya, 
whose shapely shoulders and thighs 
were already covered with hideous 
wounds, trembled at the prospect. 

At that moment, however, an amaz- 
ing change came over the scene. A 
black thunder-cloud passed across the 
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face of the sun. The moment the sun- 
shine vanished the destroyers seemed 
to forget their fury. All the life and 
energy went out of them. They simply 
flocked to the nearest trees and hung 
themselves up, gigantic, jewelled 
blooms, upon the branches. In 
than a minute every dreadful wing was 
stilled. 

‘“ Now is our time. Come!” com- 
manded Gr6ém, leading the way out of 
the circle. 

“Let’s stop and kill them all!” 
pleaded young Mo, his eyes red with 
rs 
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age. 

But Grém pointed to the cloud. 
“ It will pass quickly,”’ said he. ‘‘ We 
must be far from here before the sun 
shows his face again.” 

He paused, however, to transfix upon 
his spear-head one of their wounded but 
still fluttering foes, that he might be 
able to show the tribe what manner of 
monster they had had to deal with. 
Both A-ya and M6 followed his ex- 
ample ; and they all ran off down the 
glade bearing their strange trophies 
on their spear-heads. The monsters, 
clinging sullenly to their perches, rolled 
baleful eyes of emerald and rose and 
amethyst upon them as they went, but 
lifted never a wing to follow them. 
Ten minutes later the sun came out 
again. Then the monsters all sprang 
hurtling into the air, and darted hither 
and thither above the glade in shoals of 
iridescent radiance, seeking their prey. 
But Grém and A-ya and M6, trium- 
phant in spite of their wounds, were by 
this time far away among the inland 
thickets, where those intolerable eyes 
could not search them out, nor the clash- 
ing wings pursue. 

C. G. D. Roperts. 
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OLDEN wheels that swing and sway 
From oozing stalk and poisoned stem, 
Crimson moons of blossom gay, 


How we bruise and buffet them! 


OW we loathe their heavy scent, 
How we hate their climbing fire, 
We that roamed the woods of Kent 


And the hills of many a shire ! 


OMEWHERE, comrades—each knows best 
In what county it befalls, 


From the branch above the nest 


Cheerfully the linnet calls. 


OMEWHERE down a dewy lang 
Where the deep-cut furrow lies 
Shimmering russet after rain, 


Throstle unto throstle cries. 
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LOUDS across the grey west blow, 
And the home-bound horses smoke ; 

Plumes of ycurg leaf tremble now 

On the poplar and the oak. 






















ND the willow wavers green 
In the creases of the pool, 
And the trout with bronzéd sheen 
Darts along the shallows cool. 


ne, 


ERE there is a river toe, 


SNe 
er, 


Laggard in its oily scum ; 
[Tere are blossoms not a few, 
Where the fatal locusts hum. 
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ERE are graves unsanctified, 

Though our dead blanched noi at death, 
Serving nobly when they died 

England and Elizabeth. 


. EATH and summer flame and sing 
In the flowers that round us climb ; 
But we die remembering 
England in her primrose-time. 


DoROTHY MARGARET STUART. 








E were on our way 
home from Inish- 


more, where we had 
spent two days; 
Peter O’Flaherty 
among his relatives 


—for everyone on 
the island was kin 
to him—I among 





friends who give me 
a warm welcome when I go to them. 
The island lies some seventeen miles 
from the coast. We started on our 
homeward sail with a fresh westerly 
wind. Shortly after midday it backed 
round to the north and grew lighter. 
At five o’clock we were stealing along 
very gently through calm water with 
our mainsail boomed out against the 
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shroud. The jib and foresail were 
drooping in limp folds. An hour later 
the mainsheet was hanging in the water, 
and the boat drifted with the tide. 
Peter, crouching in the fore part of 
the cockpit, hissed through his clenched 
teeth, which is the way in which he 
whistles for a wind. He glanced all 
round the horizon, searching for signs 
of a breeze. His eyes rested finally 
on the sun, which lay low among some 
light, fleecy clouds. He gave it as his 
opinion that when it reached the point 
of setting it ‘‘ might draw a light air 
after it from the eastward.”’ For that 
it appeared we were to wait. I shrank 
from toil with the heavy sweeps. So, 
I am sure, did Peter, who is a good man 
in a boat but averse from unnecessary 
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labour. And there was really no need 
to row. The tide was carrying us 
homeward, and our position was 
pleasant enough. Save for the occa- 
sional drag of a block against the horse 
we had achieved unbroken silence and 
almost perfect peace. 

We drifted slowly past Carrigeen 
Glos, a low, sullen line of rocks. A 
group of cormorants, either gorged with 
mackerel fry or hopeless of an evening 
meal, perched together at one end of 
the reef, and stared at the setting sun. 
A few terns swept round and round 
overhead, soaring or sliding downwards 
with easy motion. A large seal lay 
basking on a bare rock just above the 
water’s edge. I pointed it out to Peter, 
and he said it was a pity I had not got 
my rifle with me. I did not agree with 
him. If I had brought the rifle Peter 
would have insisted on my shooting 
at the seal. I should certainly not have 
hit it on purpose, for I am averse from 
injuring gentle creatures ; but I might 
perhaps have killed or wounded it by 
accident, for my shooting is very un- 
certain. In any case I should have 
broken nature’s peace, and made a 
horrible commotion. Perhaps the seal 
heard Peter’s remark or divined his 
feeling of hostility. It flopped across 
the rock and slid gracefully into the 
sea. We saw it afterwards swimming 
near the boat, looking at us with its 
curiously human, tender eyes. 

“ A man might mistake it for a mer- 
maid,” I said. 

“ He’d have to be a fool altogether 
that would do the like,” said Peter. 

He was scornful ; but the seal’s eyes 
were human. They made me think of 
mermaids. 

“Them ones,” said Peter, “is en- 
tirely different from seals. You might 
see a seal any day in fine weather. 
They're plenty. But the other ones 
But sure you wouldn’t care to be hear- 
ing about them.”’ 

“ I’ve heard plenty about them,” I 
said, ‘‘ but it was all poetry or non- 
sense. You know well enough, Peter, 
that there’s no such thing as a mer- 
maid,’ 

Peter filled his pipe slowly and lit it. 
{ could see by the way he puffed at it 
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that he was full of pity and contempt 
for my scepticism. 

‘““Come now,” I said: 
ever see a mermaid ? ” 

“TI did not,” said Peter, “‘ but my 
mother was acquainted withone. That 
was in Inishmore, where I was born and 
reared.”’ 

I waited. The chance of getting 
Peter to tell an interesting story is to 
vait patiently. Any attempt to goad 
him on by asking questions is like 
striking before a fish is hooked. The 
chance of getting either story or fish is 
spoiled. 

“There was a young fellow in the 
island them times,” said Peter, “ called 
Anthony O’Flaherty. A kind of uncle 
of my father’s he was, and a very fine 
man. There wasn’t his equal at 
running or lepping, and they say he 
was terrible daring on the sea. That 
was before my mother was born, but 
she heard tell of what he did. When 
she knew him he was like an old 
man, and the heart was gone out of 
him.”’ 

At this point Peter stopped. His 
pipe had gone out. He relit it with 
immense deliberation. I made a mis- 
take. By way of keeping the conver- 
sation going I asked a question. 

‘“ Did he see a mermaid ? ”’ 

“ He did,” said Peter, ‘‘ and what’s 
more he married one.” 

There Peter stopped again abruptly, 
but with an air of finality. He had, so 
I gathered, told me all he was going to 
tell me about the mermaid. I had 
blundered badly in asking my question. 
I suppose that some note of unsym- 
pathetic scepticism in my tone sug- 
gested to Peter that I was inclined to 
laugh at him. I did my best to re- 
trieve my position. I sat quite silent 
and stared at the peak of the mainsail. 
The block on the horse rattled occa- 
sionally. The sun’s rim touched the 
horizon. At last Peter was reassured 
and began again. 

“It was my mother told me about 
it, and she knew, for many’s the time 
she did be playing with the young lads, 
her being no more than a little girleen 
at the time. Seven of them there was, 
and the second eldest was the one age 
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“And the first thing Anthony’s hand touched was one of the cloaks. He didn’t 
know which of them it belonged to, and he didn’t care.... He took 
it back with him into the water. . .” (fage 620). 
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with my mother. That was after her- 
self left him.” 

“ Herself’? was vague enough ;_ but 
I did not venture to ask another ques- 
tion. I took my eyes off.the peak of 
the mainsail and fixed them inquiringly 
on Peter. It was as near as I dared go 
to asking a question. 

““ Herself,’’ said Peter, ‘‘ was one of 
them ones.” 

He nodded sideways over the gun- 
wale of the boat. The sea, though still 
calm, was beginning to be moved by 
that queer restlessness which comes on 
it at sunset. The tide eddied in mys- 
teriously oily swirls. The rocks to the 
eastward of us had grown dim. A 
gull flew by overhead uttering wailing 


cries. The graceful terns had dis- 
appeared. A cormorant, flying so low 


that its wing-tips broke the water, sped 
across our bows to some far resting-place. 
I fell into a mood of real sympathy with 
stories about mermaids. I think Peter 
felt the change which had come over me. 

“Anthony O’Flaherty,” said Peter, 
“was a young man when he saw them 
first. It was in the little bay back west 
of the island, and my mother never 
rightly knew what he was doing there 
in the middle of the night ; but there 
he was. It was the bottom of a low 
spring tide, and there’s rocks offi the 
end of the bay that’s uncovered at the 
ebb of the springs. You’ve maybe 
seen them.” 

I have seen them, and Peter knew it 
well. I have seen more of them than 
I want to. There was an occasion 
when Peter and I lay at anchor in that 
bay, and a sudden shift of wind set us 
to beating out at three o’clock in the 
morning. The rocks were not un- 
covered then, but the waves were break- 
ing fiercely over them. We had little 
room for tacking, and I am not likely 
to forget the time we went about a 
few yards to windward of them. The 
stretch of wild surf under our lee looked 
ghastly white in the dim twilight of the 
dawn. Peter knew what I was thinking. 

“It was calm enough the night 
Anthony O’Flaherty was there,” he 
said, “‘ and there was a moon shining, 
pretty near a full moon, so Anthony 
could see plain. Well, there was three 
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of them in it, and they playing them- 
selves.” 

“Mermaids ? ” 

This time my voice expressed full 
sympathy. The sea all round us was 
rising in queer round little waves, 
though there was no wind. The boom 
snatched at the blocks as the boat 
rocked. The sail was ghostly white. 
The vision of a mermaid would not 
have surprised me greatly. 

‘The beautifullest ever was seen,” 
said Peter, “‘ and neither shift nor shirt 
on them, only just themselves, and the 
long hair of them. Straight it was and 
black, only for a taste of green in it. 
You wouldn’t be making a mistake 
between the like of them and seals, not 
if you’d seen them right, the way An- 
thony O’Flaherty did.” 

Peter made this reflection a little 
bitterly. I was afraid that the recol- 
lection of my unfortunate remark about 
seals might have stopped him telling 
the story, but it did not. 

“Once Anthony had seen them,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ he couldn’t rest content without 
he’d be going to see them again. Many 
a night he went and saw neither sight 
nor light of them, for it was only at 
spring tides that they’d be there, on 
account of the rocks not being un- 
covered any other time. But at the 
bottom of the low springs they were 
there right enough, and sometimes 
they’d be swimming in the sea and 
sometimes they’d be sitting on the 
rocks. It was wonderful the songs 
they'd sing—like the sound of the sea 
set to music was what my mother told 
me, and she was told bythem that knew. 
The people did be wondering what had 
come over Anthony, for he was different 
like from what he had been, and no- 
body knew what took him out of his 
house in the middle of the night at the 
spring tides. There was a girl that 
they had laid down for him to marry, 
and Anthony had no objection to her 
before he seen them ones; but after 
he had seen them he wouldn’t look at 
the girl. She had a middling good 
fortune too, but sure he didn’t care 
about that.” 

I could understand Anthony’s feel- 
ings. The air of wind which Peter had 
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promised, drawn from its cave by the 
lure of the departing sun, was filling our 
head-sails. I hauled in the main-sheet 
gently hand over hand and belayed it. 
The boat slipped quietly along close- 
hauled. The long line of islands which 
guards the entrance of our bay lay dim 
before us. Over the shoulder of one of 
them I could see the lighthouse, still 
a distinguishable patch of white against 
the looming grey of the land. The 
water rippled mournfully under our 
bows and a long pale wake stretched 
astern from our counter. ‘‘ Fortune,”’ 
banked money, good heifers and even 
enduringly fruitful fields seemed very 
little matters to me then. They must 
have seemed still less, far less, to An- 
thony O’Flaherty after he had seen 
those white sea-maidens with their 
green-black hair. 

““ There was a woman on the island 
in those times,’”’ said Peter, ‘a very 
aged woman, and she had a kind of 
plaster which she made which cured the 
cancer, drawing it out by the roots, and 
she could tell what was good for the 
chin cough, and the women did like to 
have her with them when their children 
was born, she being knowledgable in 
them matters. I’m told the priests 
didn’t like her, for there was things 
she knew which it mightn’t be right 
that anyone would know, things that’s 
better left to the clergy. Whether she 
guessed what was the matter with 
Anthony, or whether he up and told 
her straight my mother never heard. 
It could be that he told her, for many a 
one used to go to her for a charm when 
the butter wouldn’t come, or a cow, 
maybe, was pining; so it wouldn't 
surprise me if Anthony went to her.”’ 

Peter crept aft. He took a pull on 
the jib-sheet and belayed it again; but 
I do not believe that he really cared 
much about the set of the sail. That 
was his excuse. He wanted to be 
nearer to me. There is something in 
stories like this, told in dim twilight, 
with dark waters sighing near at hand, 
which makes men feel the need of close 
human companionship. Peter seated 


himself on the floor-boards at my feet, 
and I felt a certain comfort in the touch 
of his arm on my leg. 
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“Well,” he went on, “‘ according to 
the old hag—and what she said was 
true enough, however she learnt it— 
them ones doesn’t go naked all the 
time, but only when they’re playing 
themselves on the rocks at low tide, 
the way Anthony seen them. Mostly 
they have a kind of a cloak that they 
wear, and they take the same cloaks 
off of them when they’re up above the 
water and they lay them down on the 
rocks. If so be that a man could put 
his hand on e’er a cloak, the one that 
owned it would have to follow him 
whether she wanted toor not. If it was 
to the end of the world she’d have to 
follow him, or to Spain, or to America, 
‘or wherever he might go. And what’s 
more, she’d have to do what he bid 
her, be the same good or bad, and be 
with him if he wanted her, so long as 
he kept the cloak from her. That’s 
what the old woman told Anthony, and 
she was a skilful woman, well knowing 
the nature of beasts and men, and of 
them that’s neither beasts nor men. 
You'll believe me now that Anthony 
wasn’t altogether the same as other 
men when I tell you that he laid his 
mind down to get his hand down on one 
ofthecloaks. He was a good swimmer, 
so he was, which is what few men on 
the island can do, and he knew that 
he’d be able to fetch out to the rock 
where them ones played themselves.” 

I was quite prepared to believe that 
Anthony was inspired by a passion far 
out of the common. I know nothing 
more terrifying than the chill embrace 
of the sea at night-time. To strike 
out through the slimy weeds which lie 
close along the surface at the ebb point 
of a spring tide, to clamber on low rocks, 
half awash for an hour or two at mid- 
night, these are things which I would 
not willingly do. 

“The first time he went for to try 
it,’ said Peter, ‘‘ he felt a bit queer 
in himself and he thought it would do 
him no harm if he was to bless himself. 
So he did, just as he was stepping off 
the shore into the water. Well, it 
might as well have been a shot he fired, 
for the minute he did it they were off 
and their cloaks along with them ; and 
Anthony was left there. It was the 




















“Once he had seen them, he couldn’t rest content with- 
out he’d be going to see them again. ... At the bottom 
of the low springs they’d be there right enough, and 
sometimes they’d be swimming in the sea and some- 
times they’d be sitting on the rocks” (fage 677). 
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sign of the cross had them frightened, 
for that same is what they can’t stand, 
not having souls that religion would be 
any use to. It was the old woman 
told Anthony that after, and you’d 
think it would have been a warning to 
him not to make or meddle with the 
like of them any more. But it only 
made him the more determined. He 
went about without speaking to man or 
woman, and if anybody spoke to him 
he’d curse terrible, till the time of the 
next spring tide. Then he was off to the 
bay again, and sure enough them ones 
was there. The water was middling 
rough that night, but it didn’t daunt 
Anthony. It. pleased him, for he 
thought he’d have a better chance of 
getting to the rocks without them taking 
notice of him if there was some noise 
loud enough to drown the noise he’d be 
making himself. So he crept out to the 
point of the cliff on the south side of 
the bay, which is as near as he could 
get tothe rocks. You remember that ?”’ 
I did. On the night when we beat 
out of the bay against a rising westerly 
wind we went about once under the 
shadow of the cliff and, almost before 
we had full way on the boat, stayed 
her again, beside the rocks. Anthony’s 
swim, though terrifying, was short. 
“That time he neither blessed him- 
self nor said a prayer, but slipped into 
the water, and off with him, swimming 
with all his strength. They didn’t see 
him, for they were too busy with their 
playing to take much notice, and of 
course they wouldn’t be expecting a 
man to be there. Without Anthony 
had shouted they wouldn’t have heard 
him, for the sea was loud on_ the rocks 
and their own singing was louder. So 
Anthony got there and he crept up on 
the rock behind them, and the first 
thing his hand touched was one of the 
cloaks. He didn’t know which of them 
it belonged to, and he didn’t care. It 
wasn’t any one of the three in particu- 
lar he wanted, for they were all much 
about the same to look at, only finer 
than any woman ever was seen. So 
he rolled the cloak round his neck, the 
way he’d have his arms free for swim- 
ming, and back with him into the water, 
heading for shore as fast as he was able.” 
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“And she followed him ?”’ I asked. 

“She did so. From that day till the 
day she left him she followed him, and 
she did what she was bid, only for one 
thing. She wouldn’t go to mass, and 
when the chapel bell rang she’d hide 
herself. The sound of it was what she 
couldn’t bear. The people thought 
that queer, and there was a deal of talk 
about it in the island, some saying she 
must be a Protestant, and more think- 
ing that she might be something worse. 
But nobody had a word to say against 
her any other way. She was a good 
enough housekeeper, washing and mak- 
ing and mending for Anthony, and 
minding the children. Seven of them 
there was, and all boys.” 

The easterly breeze freshened as the 
night fell. I could see the great eye of 
the lighthouse blinking at me on the 
weather side of the boat. It became 
necessary to go about, but I gave the 
order to Peter very reluctantly. He 
handled the head-sheets, and then, in- 
stead of settling down in his old place, 
leaned his elbows on the coaming and 
stared into the sea. We were steadily 
approaching the lighthouse. I felt that 
I must run the risk of asking him a 
question. 

“What happened intheend?” Tasked. 

“The end, is it ? Well, in the latter 
end she left him. But there was things 
happened before that. Whether it was 
the way the priests talked to him about 
her—there was a priest in it them 
times that was too fond of interfering, 
and that’s what some of them are—or 
whether there was goings-on within in 
the inside of the house that nobody 
knew anything about—and there might 
have been, for you couldn’t tell what 
one of them ones might do or mightn’t. 
Whatever way it was, Anthony took to 
drinking more than he ought. There 
was poteen made on the island then, 
and whisky was easy come by if a man 
wanted it, and Anthony took too much 
of 1.” 

Peter paused and then passed judg- 
ment, charitably, on Anthony’s con- 
duct. ‘I wouldn’t be too hard on a 
man for taking a drop an odd time.”’ 

I was glad to hear Peter say that. 
I myself had found it necessary from 
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time to time, for the sake of an old 
friendship, not to be too hard on Peter. 

‘““ Nobody would have blamed him,” 
Peter went on, “if he had behaved 
himself when he had a drop taken ; 
but that’s what he didn’t seem able 
to do. He bet her. Sore and heavy 
he bet her, and that’s what no woman, 
whether she was a natural woman or 
one of the other kind, could be ex- 
pected to put up with. Not that she 
said a word. She didn’t. Nor nobody 
would have known that he bet her if 
he hadn’t taken to beating the young 
lads along with her. It was them 
told what was going on. But there 
wasn’t one on the island would inter- 
fere. The people did be wondering 
that she didn’t put the fear of God 
into Anthony; but of course that’s 
what she couldn’t do on account of his 
having the cloak hid away from her. 
So long as he had that she was bound 
to put up with whatever he did. But 
it wasn’t for ever. 

“The house was going to rack and 
ruin with the way Anthony wouldn’t 
mind it on account of his being three- 
parts drunk most of the time. At last 
the rain was coming in through the roof. 
When Anthony saw that he came to 
himself a bit and sent for my grand- 
father and settled with him to put a 
few patches of new thatch on the 
worst places. My grandfather was the 
best man at thatching that there was 
in the island in them days, and he took 
the job though he misdoubted whether 
he’d ever be paid for it. Anthony 
never came next or nigh him when he 
was working, which shows that he 
hadn’t got his senses rightly. If he had 
he’d have kept an eye on what my 
grandfather was doing, knowing what 
he knew, though of course my grand- 
father didn’t know. Well, one day my 
grandfather was dragging off the old 
thatch near the chimney. It was 
middling late in the evening, as it 
might be six or seven o’clock, and he 
was thinking of stopping his work when 
all of a sudden he came on what he 
thought might be an old petticoat 
bundled away in the thatch. It was 


red, he said, but when he put his hand 
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on it he knew it wasn’t flannel, nor it 
wasn’t cloth, nor it wasn’t like any- 
thing he’d ever felt before in all his 
life. There was a hole in the roof 
where my grandfather had the thatch 
stripped, and he could see down into the 
kitchen. Anthony’s wife was there 
with the youngest of the boys in her 
arms. My grandfather was as much 
in dread of her as every other one, but 
he thought it would be no more than 
civil to tell her what he’d found. 

““ Begging your pardon, ma’am,’ he 
said, ‘ but I’m after finding what maybe 
belongs to you hid away in the thatch.’ 

“With that he threw down the red 
cloak, for it was a red cloak he had in 
hishand. She didn’t speak a word, but 
she laid down the baby out of her arms 
and she walked out of the house. That 
was the last my father seen of her. 
And that was the last anyone on the 
island seen of her, unless maybe 
Anthony. Nobody knows what he 
saw. He stopped off the drink from 
that day; but it wasn’t much use 
his stopping it. He used to go round 
at spring tides to the bay where he 
had seen her first. He did that five 
times, or maybe six. After that he 
took to his bed and died. It could 
be that his heart was broke.” 

We slipped past the point of the pier. 
Peter crept forward and crouched on 
the deck in front of the mast. I peered 
into the gloom to catch sight of our 
mooring-buoy. 


“Let her away a bit yet,” said 
Peter. ‘“‘ Now luff her, luff her all you 
cn. 


The boat edged up into the wind. 
Peter, flat on his stomach, grasped the 
buoy and hauled it on board. The 
fore-sheets beat their tattoo on the 
deck. The boom swung sharply across 
the boat. 

Ten minutes later we were leaning 
together across the boom gathering in 
the mainsail. 

“What became of the boys?” I 
asked. 

“Ts it Anthony O’Flaherty’s boys ? 
The last of them went to America 
twenty years ago. But sure that was 
before you came to these parts.” 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
(Published in the April issue) 





Mr. William Shakespeare, actor and playwright, while in a tailor’s 
shop in Nottingham, sees a coffin-cloth which is being made for a certain 
Gervase Heriot, condemned to death for alleged complicity in a plot 
against the Queen. Meanwhile, there enters the tailor’s shop Mistress 
Anne Feversham, the proud and headstrong daughter of Sir John 
Feversham, Constable of Nottingham Castle. Attired in leather 
breeches, riding her horse astride, and accompanied by her groom, John 
Markham, she has come to order a second pair of hawking-breeches, 
having learnt this daring fashion from some ladies of the Court. After 
a verbal passage of arms with the polite and imperturbable actor, she 
rides back with her groom to the Castle. On her return her father sends 
for her, and despite a plea that she is now eighteen and a woman, chastises 
her with his riding-whip for her insolent costume and her disobedience 





of his command that she should not ride through the town. 


V 
H, mistress ! ’ 

A voice that had music 
in it sounded from the top 
of the high wall. 

Mistress Anne had spent a dreadful 
night of pain and misery in one of the 
milder of the Castle dungeons. That 


ce 


is to say, it was above the ground. Also 
it was free of vermin, it was tolerably 
well lit, and was provided with a small 
enclosed yard open to the sky, but 
surrounded by a high wall garnished 
with spikes. Her first night of woman- 
hood had been of a bitterness she had 
not thought it possible to know. There 
had only been a crust of bread, a jug 
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of water and a bare pallet to assuage 
her tears. She had crept out of her 
cell in the darkness, and at last, quite 
exhausted, had fallen asleep under the 
April stars, with but a slab of icy stone 
to ease her hurts. 

But now the dawn was come, and 
from far overhead a charming voice 
saluted her waking ears. 

She looked up. A fair head crowned 
with morning was thrust between the 
close-set spikes. A young man with the 
bravest eyes in the world was gazing 
down compassionately upon her. 

‘Oh, mistress ! ”’ 

Almost involuntarily she drew the 
cloak which had been given her the 
closer about her aches. But it was not 
possible to conceal her pathetic, her 
terrible distress. 

“Oh, mistress !’ 

For the third time the charming voice 
saluted her ears, not mockingly, not 
unkindly, not even curiously. In it was 
a gentleness, a subtle power of sym- 
pathy that, do as she would, started her 
tears anew. She drew the cloak closer 
about her shoulders, as if by so doing 
she could conceal the fact that she had 
been used very grievously. 

“You have been a-weeping, mistress.”’ 

It was idle to deny a fact so plain. 

Yesterday she would have met this 
boldness in a very different way. But 
that was past. In one long night of 
intolerable bitterness her very nature 
had suffered a change. 

“For why do you weep, mistress ? ”’ 

Again was the voice like music. She 
could not forbear to look up into the 
dawn, which framed with its golden 
rose a fair head and a pair of brave, 
honest and gentle eyes. 

Is it for a grievous fault ? 
but I am sure it is not.”’ 

The tone was all of kindness, all of 


Nay, 


concern. Moreover there was some 
strange magic in it that had never 


sounded in her ears until that hour. 

“Never tell me, mistress, that you are 
to have your head cut off on Tuesday 
by order of the Queen.” 

The words were spoken in a manner 
almost whimsical. But as, startled and 
perhaps a little terrified, she gazed up 
to meet those eyes she suddenly saw 
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that unutterable things lay behind 
their laughter. 

The words, the look seemed almost to 
sicken her. And then like a strong wine 
a thrill of compassion ran in her veins. 
She rose to her feet unsteadily. Her 
body was so weak that she had to lean 
it against the wall. A thousand intoler- 
able aches returned. She opened her 
lips to speak, but her voice was mute. 

Looking down upon her distress, the 
eyes of the young man were as full of 
compassion as her own. The face of the 
girl was stained and swollen with tears ; 
she could hardly check a groan when 
she moved; the cloak slipping from 
her shoulders revealed under the torn 
bodice the cruel marks of the whip. 

“Oh, mistress!” The voice was 
tender as the missel-thrush. ‘‘ What 
was your fault that this should have 
been done to you? But whatever it was, 
sweet mistress, you have had savage 
payment.” 

Even as she hid her own she knew 
that the gentle eyes were brimming 
with pity. 

3ut what were these slight aches of 
hers in the comparison with his own 
grim pass ? On Tuesday he was to have 
his head cut off by order of the Queen. 
Suddenly a wild flood of anguish surged 
at her heart. Could such a thing be 
under the light of heaven ? He so fair, 
so kind, with the fire of youth in his 
eyes, must the rich and glad life be torn 
from him in a manner so unspeakable 
within a space of four short days ? 

Again she sought to speak. This 
time words came ; at first few and fitful, 
but warm from a heart all broken 
with pity. ‘“ They will kill you on 
Tuesday ?”’ she said. 

The horror that ran like ice in her 
veins thrilled in her voice. 

“Yes, mistress. The Queen has signed 
the warrant. And I have done as little 
to deserve death as this fair April morn- 
ing that I cannot bear to lose. But no 
matter. I have had three-and-twenty 
years of this golden life, so I have no 
ground of complaint.”’ 

His courage spoke to her like a noble 
action. 

“ For why will they kill you?” Her 
heart was choking her. 
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“They say I was concerned with 
Money the Papist in the Woodgate. 
House plot against the Queen’s life. 
Two subtle knaves have sworn it, but 
as I desire to go to heaven I am an 
entirely innocent man.” 

She never doubted him. It was im- 
possible to doubt such eyes, such a voice, 
such a noble bearing. 

“I know not Money nor Woodgate 
House, and so far from desiring the life 
of the Queen I am the faithfullest if I 
am also the least of her Majesty’s 
servants.”’ 

“Oh, it must not be!” she cried in 
a kind of passion. 

“There is no means to prevent it,”’ 
said the young man. “ The judges 
would not hear my book oath. But I 
think my peace is made with God. I am 
already composed for the scaffold, as I 
hope and believe, although it is bitterly 
sore to me to leave a world such as this. 
Yet if I complain I shall be unworthy 
of my twenty-three years of glorious 
life. But tell me, mistress, of your own 
case. What have you done that they 
should use you so cruelly ? It cuts me 
to the soul to see you like this.”’ 

But she could give no heed now to her 
own pains. Her mind was filled with 
horror, with a rage of pity. His bearing 
was so noble, so full of an instant tender- 
ness, and in four brief days he must die 
by the axe in the consummation of his 
youth. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it,”’ she cried. “I 
cannot think of you as at the point of 
death.”’ 

The potent wine of youth in her own 
veins rendered the thought intolerable. 
Such a rush of anguish came upon her 
young heart as made even the long 
miseries of the night seem of no account. 

“No, no, it cannot be. I must speak 
to my father.”’ 

“ Pray, who is your father, mistress? ”’ 

“My father is Sir John Feversham, 
the Constable of this Castle.” 

‘““ Alas! mistress, it is he who read to 


me the Queen’s warrant. He of all men 
cannot help me, for it is he who is 
pledged to do the Queen’s will.” 

She who yesterday had ventured to 
proclaim herself the equal of all men 
was now shaken with a storm of weeping. 
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“T will go myself to the Queen and 
swear to her your innocence.” 

‘Alas! mistress, there is no time. 
Besides, she would not heed you. A 
subtle enemy has done his work, and | 
have given up all hope of life. But by 
God's grace on Tuesday I am determined 
to die well.” 

Her sorrow for this brave man was 
a thing to see. Her proud heart was 
wrung with a distress that her own 
cruel suffering may have rendered more 
poignant. Yesterday, in the hour of her 
shallow arrogance, compassion for his 
fate might have irked her less. But 
since then she had known the dark night 
of the soul. Something seemed to have 
broken inside her heart. Henceforward 
in her plastic woman’s nature would be 
a subtle kinship with all great suffering, 
since she herself had known it. 

“Ts there naught I may do to save 
you?” 

‘There is nothing, mistress. Yet I 
love you for your pitiful heart, and I'll 
promise you that on Tuesday I’ll walk 
the firmer for it. But do not consider me, 
I pray you. I do not think I am un- 
happy. I would that you were not, sweet 
mistress. Tell me why you have been 
used so cruelly ? ” 

His voice was grave and beguiling, 
like one whose soul has deep places in it. 
In despite of the slow agony of her tears 
she had no choice but to heed it. There 
was in his tender speech a quality that 
melted her resolve as though it had 
been but a flake of snow. 

‘ Tell me, sweet mistress, I pray you.” 

How could she tell him of her fro- 
wardness ? How could she tell him of 
the setting up of her stubborn will and 
of the grievous fashion of its breaking ? 
How could she tell him that ina single 
night she was cured for ever of the folly 
of holding herself other than she was ? 

But his gentle insistence was beyond 
her power to put off. 

‘“‘T have been beaten,”’ she said with 
utter humility. ‘‘ And all that has been 
done to me is no more than my merit.” 

It was the elemental woman breaking 
from the soul that yesterday was so 
vainglorious. The young man looking 
upon her from his precarious coign felt 
his heart leap to her in her abasement. 
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In the delicacy of her youth she was the 
fairest thing upon which ever he had set 
his eyes. It hurt him keener than his 
own fate that a beauty so rare should, 
whatever its faults, have been chastened 
so cruelly. 

All that there was of chivalry in his 
tender soul went out to her in her desola- 
tion. In his three-and-twenty years of 
life he had never known love, but by 
God’s grace was it given that he would 
not have to die without tasting the 
rarest of all mortal experiences. 

“Mistress ’’-his heart leaped in his 
throat so that he could hardly breathe 
‘Give me your name, sweet mistress, 
and I will promise as God is in His 
heaven that on Tuesday morning when 
Gervase Heriot comes to die by the axe 
he shall pass with your name upon his 
lips.” 

Like wells of soft light her eyes shone 
up to him. ‘‘ My name is Anne,” she 
said, with a simplicity that yesterday, 
had not been hers. 

‘Mistress Anne, will you pray for me 
when I am passing ? ” 

He could not hear her answer, yet he 
knew what it was. 

“God keep you, sweet mistress ! God 
keep you for ever! I will bear your 
name on my lips through all the wide 
fields of eternity.” 

These high-vaunting words were his 
last. No longer could he keep his pre- 
carious hold on the top of the wall. The 
strain on arms and knees was too much. 
Suddenly the eyes so full of courage and 
pity were lost to her. 

Anne was left to reel against the wall 
of her prison, shaken with an anguish 
more bitter than any the long, intoler- 
able night had known. 


VI 

ERVASE HERIOT had entered 
upon the last hours of his life. It 

was arranged that he should die 

at eight o’clock of the April morning. 
He lay in his cell during the watches of 
the night that was to be his last upon 
earth, with every sense a-stretch. Try 
as he would—and God only could know 
how he had fought during these last 
weeks for self-mastery—he could not 
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subdue the insurgency of ardent blood, 
the intense desire to live. 

He was too young for death. He loved 
the sun, the blue sky, the green grass, 
the birds in the trees, the spring flowers, 
the abundant, sweet-smelling earth. He 
loved his fellow men. They amused and 
interested him. He adored the beauty 
of women. His ears were attuned to 
delicate harmonies of sound, his eyes 
were ravished by feasts of colour. 

The world, that wonderful assem- 
blance of things visible, entranced him 
in its glad, mysterious majesty. There 
was the soul of a poet in a frame all 
a-quiver with youth. As he lay in his 
cell in the darkness, tossing feverishly 
upon his pallet through the slow hours, 
he could not bear the thought that all 
too soon he would see the sun rise for 
the last time. 

It drove him nearly mad to think that 
he must leave it all, that his brief 
sojourn upon the fair and noble earth 
which he loved so passionately was at an 
end. He was too strong of blood for 
such a death. With all the force of his 
will had he striven to compose himself. 
Many prayers had he addressed to God 
that it might be given to him to meet 
his fate with the high dignity that was 
the due of his manhood. But as now he 
lay shuddering in the darkness, do as he 
would he could not bring his mind to 
accept the end. Times and again he 
pressed his wild eyes to his pallet with a 
half-strangled moan of despair. 

The fact that he was an entirely in- 
nocent man did nothing to console him. 
Indeed, had he been guilty, death had 
been less hard to bear. But coming to 
him in this arbitrary, unjust guise, its 
cruel causelessness set his every fibre 
in revolt. 

Faint sounds began to creep through 
the night. All too soon his quivering 
senses caught them. Subtle as they 
were, he knew them at once for the 
noise of hammers upon wood. O God! 
they were setting up the scaffold in the 
courtyard. In spite of the strength he 
had won in these last few weeks he rolled 
off the pallet on to his knees and began 
to pray wildly. A fever shook his mind. 
His new-found strength wasleaving him. 
Death—and such a death!—was a 
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thing he did not know how to meet. 
A grim terror took hold of him. 

And then a thing happened to him 
which shook the central forces of his 
being. 

Suddenly he saw the face of Anne. 
He saw it all wan and swollen with tears. 
And as he looked he saw the eyes grow 
starlike and great with their compas- 
sion. And then he remembered his 
vaunt to her that he would walk firmly 
in his last hour, and that her name 
should be upon his lips. Her image 
was hardly more than that of a mortal 
daughter of men; but that which had 
sprung from her own bruised spirit, 
which looked out of her eyes as now he 
saw them in the darkness, was the only 
evidence he had of the Eternal. Some 
immortal essence had fused her heart as 
so humblyand so pitifully she had looked 
up to him. Through those eyes he had 
seen God. 

The thought of her somehow brought 
ease to his grinding torments. The 
dreadful tumult began to grow less. 
Those eyes were as stars in that gross 
darkness. No longer was he afraid. A 
strange peace had begun to bear him 
upon its wings. 

No longer had he cause to fear the 
noise of the hammers. Let the morning 
break. Let death come when it would. 
His fainting spirit had now a manifesta- 
tion to which to cling. He would walk 
to the scaffold with this noble image 
in his heart, and it should accompany 
him for ever in his wanderings through 
the wide fields of eternity. 

He crept back to his pallet, and 
stretched out his fever-racked limbs to 
their full length. A profound peace was 
enfolding him. If only death could 
come now ! 

Long he lay thus, and as he lay he 
strained his eyes to catch the first faint 
light of the dawn. Would it never 
arrive ? All his fear now was lest this 
new strength should flee as suddenly 
as it had been given. But no !—the 
ineffable spirit that had entered into 
him would continue through all eternity 
to bear his soul. 

At last and quite suddenly a more 
instant sound began to mingle with the 
distant noise of the hammers. A key 
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was grating in the lock of the door. 
Yes, his hour was here at last and he had 
not known it. With a feeling akin to 
relief he sat up on his pallet. 

He heard the door creak gently. It 
then came open with so little sound as 
to thrill him with surprise. A faint 
thread of light gleamed fitfully. But 
whoever was the visitant, he was ac- 
companied by a silence so profound as 
to fill Gervase Heriot with wonder. It 
was not thus that his gaolers had been 
wont to visit him. 

“Mr. Gervase Heriot.” 

The name was breathed rather than 
spoken. There was a curious familiarity 
in the voice as it stole through the 
darkness. His heart seemed to stop 
beating. 

He tried to answer, but could not. 

“Mr. Gervase Heriot.” 

3eyond the faint rays of a_half- 
shuttered lantern was the outline of a 
dark form. 

“Mr. Gervase Heriot.” 

His name was being breathed in his 
ears. A hand had touched him. 

‘Mistress Anne!’ were the first 
words his tongue could find. 

“Do not speak,’ she whispered. 
“Do not make a sound. But if you 
would live follow close without a 
question.”’ 

He rose from his pallet unsteadily. 
He was utterly bewildered and very 
weak from many vigils. But already the 
lantern had begun to move away from 
him, and it was a talisman that had the 
power to draw him after it. 

Almost before he was aware of what 
he did he realised that he was beyond 
the door of his cell. 

“Please wait while I lock the door 
again,’’ whispered his deliverer, “so 
that they may not know too soon.”’ 

Her deliberation, her calmness filled 
him with wonder. 

Step by step they groped their way 
along a very narrow corridor that smelt 
close and evil. The damp glistened 
from. the walls in the light of the lantern. 

With infinite caution they made their 
way to the end of the long passage. And 
as they neared its end there arose the 
sound of a man snoring heavily. A 
gaoler was fast asleep on a low stool 
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that had been placed just within the 
outer door of the prison. He was a 
gross-looking fellow, and his large legs 
were stretched out to the full, barring 
completely the narrow way. 

They used great caution in striding 
over these legs lest they should wake 
their owner. When they had safely 
cleared this obstacle Anne gave Gervase 
the lantern, and also a poniard from a 
belt which she wore round her waist. 
‘‘T am going to replace the keys in his 
girdle,” she whispered resolutely. ‘‘ Ido 
not think he will wake; a powder has 
been shaken into his posset. But should 
you see him rousing himself, plunge the 
dagger into his heart. I have not the 
courage to do it myself.” 

With a delicate deftness, with a cool 
precision that was remarkable, Anne 
reattached the keys to the girdle of the 
sleeping man. He did not so much as 
stir in his sleep. 

“Now!” she whispered. 

In the next moment they had crept 
noiselessly through the unbarred outer 
door. The cool morning air rushed upon 
them. They felt the delicious green 
turf under their feet. 

For all that the shrewd air played 
about the condemned man’s temples, 
for all that the soft grass was under him, 
for all that a young moon and a sky of 
faint stars was over his head, he could 
hardly believe he was alive, or if 
alive could hardly realise he was broad 
awake. 

Less than a hundred yards away, 
round an angle of the great building, the 
hammers were still mutilating the peace 
of the night. As Gervase and Anne stood 
to listen, not knowing what to do next 
and uncertain of the way to go, since 
peril hemmed them in on every side, 
they were greatly startled by a scrunch 
of feet on the gravel quite close to them. 
There was a sudden drone of voices 
which told them that two men were 
quickly approaching the spot on which 
they stood. Indeed they had barely 
time to put out the light of the lantern 
and to crouch close under the shadow 
of the huge wall of the prison before 
the men passed them. 

They came so near that they almost 
touched Anne and Gervase as they knelt. 
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They heard the men open the door 
through which they had just come, and 
as it swung back, so close were Anne 
and Gervase to it that it concealed 
them behind it. 

The sudden flash of the light that 
one of the men carried was very terri- 
fying. 

‘Wake up, Nick.’”” The rough voice 
the other side of the door was so loud 
in the ear of the fugitives that they 
shivered dismally. ‘‘ Wake up, Nick.” 
They heard the man grunt as he gave 
a vigorous shake to the turnkey, who 
was still snoring tremendously. ‘‘ What 
a devil you are for sleeping and drink- 
ing! Master Norris the headsman is 
here and would have a few words with 
the condemned.,”’ 

A perfect tornado of. shakes accom- 
panied the words, which yielded pre- 
sently to a series of kicks. Evidently 
the business of arousing the turnkey 
was to prove no light one. 

“Wake, you drunken fool. Here is 
Master Norris the headsman, don’t you 
hear? Are you going to keep us here 
all day ?”’ 

Hardly daring to draw breath, Anne 
and Gervase continued to kneel close 
behind the open door. Their terror and 
their peril suddenly made Anne desper- 
ate. Not daring to speak, she plucked 
her companion’s sleeve; and _ then 
putting all to the touch and keeping 
close under the shadow of the wall, she 
started to creep away on hands and 
knees from this position of imminent 
danger. Even by the time they had 
made a distance of fifty yards in this 
painful fashion, and had set a buttress 
of the Castle between them and the 
open door, they could still hear the 
indignant voice of him who had laid 
upon himself the task of rousing the 
sleeping gaoler. 

They could breathe a little now. But 
their position was still one of very great 
peril. The whole place seemed to be 
astir. Men and lights were moving in all 
directions. Voices of soldiers, workmen 
and servants of the Castle were all about 
them. As yet there was not a single 
fleck of the dawn to be seen, but already 
the birds had begun their early notes. 
Daybreak must be very near. 
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Not for an instant must they stay in 
the place they were now in. Even as 
they knelt close by the wall they 
expected to hear the startled outcry that 
would announce the escape of the con- 
demned man. 


VII 
HEY had only one hope of getting 
free. By some means they must 
cross the open courtyard, and 
creep round to the Castle gate before 
the coming dawn had time to reveal 
them. 

On hands and knees they made for the 
open. With no longer the shadow of the 
castle walls to conceal them their peril 
was greatly increased. More than once 
they stopped and lay full length on the 
ground, so near they were to discovery. 
It seemed as if they would never be able 
to get to the point they had fixed upon, 
which was the precarious shelter of a 
few stunted shrubs growing near to the 
Castle gate. 

Long it was before they reached that 
security. Not long perhaps in point of 
time, but an age in experience. Every 
time they lay down on the hard cobble- 
stones to avoid some new danger they 
expected the dread proclamation to 
ring in their ears. It seemed little short 
of a miracle, such was their exaggeration 
of time, that the escape was not known 
already. 

At last they were come to the place 
they sought, hard by thegate. And here 
it was that the providence which thus 
far had used them so well seemed now 
to desert them. To their horror they 
realised that the east was already light. 
The only hope of getting clear had been 
to slip unseen through the gate at a 
moment it might chance to be open for 
the admission of others. But from the 
first they had known that daylight 
would make the risk too great to admit 
of any such expedient. 

They must find some other way. Yet 
Anne well knew there was no other way. 
The Castle was surrounded by walls it 
was impossible to scale, except on the 
south side. Here the parapet was low, 
and for a sufficient reason. Beyond 
the south wall the Castle rock ended 
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abruptly. A terrible chasm, hundreds 
of feet in depth, lurked beneath. 

They had soon decided that the gate 
could not avail them now. Thus they 
crept away to the left in the direction 
of the south wall, taking cover as they 
went beneath a row of laurel-bushes. 
But no sooner had they reached the wall 
than they saw, even in the grey half- 
light, that it was certain death to climb 
it and hazard a descent of the sheer 
precipice on the farther side. What 
must they do? Every moment it was 
growing lighter. 

3y now Gervase had shaken off his 
lethargy. One who has lain wecks in a 
prison and has composed himself for 
death can hardly be expected to take 
occasion by the hand. But the fine 
and keen air of the morning and the 
almost miraculous chance of life that 
had been given him had done much to 
restore his numbed faculties. A resolve 
had already been born in his heart to 
sell his life very dearly. In the last 
resort he was determined to attempt 
the almost impassable face of the cliff. 

But there was his brave companion. 
She seemed to read his mind. And 
reading it she summoned the courage of 
despair. “‘ If there is no other way we 
will crawl down the rock,” she said. 

“It would be death, mistress.”’ 

The clear eyes that were so unafraid 
shone like stars through the grey light. 
“1 do not fear death,”’ she said in a low 
voice. ‘“ Rather death than the whip 
or a dungeon underground.” 

Dismally he realised that there was 
no answer to this argument. ‘ We 
will go together, mistress, wherever it 
be—unless a deadly chill cor- 
roded the young man’s veins—“‘ I walk 
back to my prison.” 

“No, no,” said his deliverer tensely. 
“ Anything rather than that.” 

Every minute it was growing lighter. 
They crouched under the scanty cover 
of the laurel-bushes, not knowing which 
way to turn or what to do. All their 
senses were strung to catch the alarm 
they were ever expecting to hear. But 
the miracle still endured; the alarm 
was not yet given. Yet it was im- 
possible that it could be much longer 
delayed. 
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In despair they crept farther along 
the wall. They must choose a place for 
the grisly descent, yet even as they 
looked far down over the parapet of the 
wall they hardly knew how to face such 
a dreadful alternative. 

“Tt is certain death for us both,” 
said Gervase. “It is better that I 
returned to my prison if you are sure 
there is no other way of escape.” 

“Do you fear the rock?”’ The firm 
voice was low and calm. 

“ For you I fear it, mistress.”’ 

The starlike eyes pierced him with 
their light. ‘‘ For myself,’’ said Anne, 
“] fear only to be left alive.” Very 
deliberately she took the dagger from 
her belt. ‘“ Wherever you go,” she said 
as she offered it by the hilt, “ I would 
have you plunge this into my heart 
rather than you left me.”’ 

His cold fingers trembled on the hilt 
of the dagger, but even as they touched 
it he knew that such a deed was far 
beyond his present strength. ‘“‘ Better 
the rock than that,’’ he said. 

“Yes, better the rock.” 

Such a steadfast courage was like wine 
in his veins. Suddenly he flung his 
arms about her and folded her to him. 
One slow kiss was pressed upon the up- 
turned mouth. Certain death awaited 
them, and they were young to die, but 
there was now no way of life. And at 
least by God’s mercy they had known 
one high moment which paid for all. 

It was the man’s part first to mount 
the parapet. Shuddering in every vein, 
he began to climb up to it. He was 
not a coward, but the desire of life was 
running desperately high. The girl fol- 
lowed close after him. Her will was 
firmer than his because her imagination 
was less. 

Gervase had nearly reached the 
coping of the low stone wall when Anne 
caught at his heel and drew him down 
again. ‘“‘See,’’shecried. “Is not that 
a hole in the ground along there by 
that farthest bush ? ” 

“It may be so,” said the young man, 
fearing for his resolve. ‘‘ But let us not 
look back. If this were done let it be 
done now.”’ 

But sudden resolution had come upon 
Anne. Or was it that resolution was 
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failing her ? At least with this new and 
faint hope she was able to draw Gervase 
from the wall. His will had been 
strung to meet the death he feared with 
all his soul, but the passion of life in 
his pulses heeded her call in spite of 
himself. 

There was a void, it seemed, gaping 
in the ground behind the bushes but a 
few yards off. But Gervase could 
scarce drag his body towards it as they 
crept close by the wall to see what it 
might be. For now he felt with a dull 
sense of terror that the great moment 
was past. His insurgent nerves told 
him that not again in cold blood would 
he gain the parapet of the wall. 

From this new errand he looked for 
no deliverance. But as soon as they 
came near they saw that the void, barely 
visible in the grey light, was a hole in 
the ground. It seemed to be a kind of 
cavern or deep passage burrowing far 
down into the very bowels of the earth. 
As far as they could discern it was pro- 
vided with rude steps of stone, and the 
mouth of the cavern was protected by 
an iron grating. 

They did not wait upon one another’s 
word, but at once and together put 
forth all their strength to remove this 
barrier. It wasso heavy that it scarcely 
yielded at first. But sheer desperation 
armed them, so that at last they were 
able to move the grating sufficiently 
to permit first one of their slender 
bodies and. then the other to squeeze 
through the narrow opening into the 
total darkness that lay beyond. 

By the time they had descended three 
steps they could see nothing. Absolute 
night vawned under their feet. The 
unknown, terrible and immeasurable, 
began slowly to receive them. Whither 
they were going they did not know. 
Where the cavern led, what they would 
find at the end of it or what they were 
likely to encounter by the way were 
matters about which it was vain to 
speculate. All that they knew was 
that for the time being they were very 
precariously delivered from a more 
instant peril. 

It might be perhaps that they were 
going to a doom more terrible, since 
the unknown is ever more sinister than 
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the known. For aught they knew the 
stone steps might carry them through 
that appalling darkness to the verge 
of a deep well or some abyss that would 
shatter them in pieces as surely as a fall 
from the rock itself. 

Sheer desperation urging, however, 
they prepared to descend step by step 
into the noisome earth. Gripping each 
other’s hand tightly, they started very 
slowly to go down into the unknown. 
And now it was that they had cause to 
regret bitterly that the lantern which 
had guided Anne to the prison had been 
left under the Castle wall as being a 
thing that had already served its pur- 
pose. Now, alas! its help would have 
been beyond price. 

Holding each other by the hand, their 
hearts violently beating, they yielded 
themselves to the care of providence. 
The descent was sheer, slow and terri- 
fying. Bats, undisturbed for many a 
long year, began to hover round them. 
They could not see anything; a foul 
miasma hardly allowed them to breathe; 
each step they took was likely to be 
their last, but not for a moment did 
they pause in their descent. 

They were like a pair of twin souls 
in the avernus. The sense of nameless 
fear enfolding them was awful, over- 
mastering. 

“Whither does it lead ? ” said Ger- 
vase at last, his whole being now in 
revolt. 

“IT know not,” said his companion. 
“ But so long as we are like this, hand 
in hand together, what need have we to 
care what lies ahead ? ” 

Such an answer, spoken with the clear 
force of a noble resolution, thrilled in his 
heart. The courage that was his by 
nature, which the bitterness of his 
pass-had overthrown, came back to him. 
If death must come, let it come to them 
now as each held the hand of the other. 
They began to move more quickly, and 
now with a sort of recklessness, far 
down into the chasm that yawned 
darker and darker below them. Minutes 
passed ; step succeeded step, yet still 
they had not come to the final one. 

Would this descent never end ? 
Would they never again see the light ? 
The desire to know what lay ahead grew 
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so intense as to be almost unendurable. 
This dreadful suspense through which 
they were passing wrung them with 
slow torture. 

It began to seem certain that they 
would find themselves in some pit or 
oubliette or forgotten dungeon under- 
ground. In that case there was some 
hope of concealment, in which they 
might lie through the day. And if their 
pursuers had not the wit to find them, 
when the darkness came they might 
again ascend to the courtyard, and 
carry out their first design of escaping 
through the Castle gate. 

At last, after at least a full hour of 
this torture by hope, the steep, narrow, 
winding stone stairs came suddenly to 
anend. It was impossible to go farther 

. a wall confronted them. It would 
appear that the descent ended in a 
cul-de-sac. Before accepting this as a 
fact, however, Gervase gave the wall 
a kick in order to attest its nature. To 
his surprise he found it to be made of 
wood. 

That fact served to tell him that here 
was not the natural end of those strange 
stone stairs. Something lay beyond. 
Conceivably this wall was a door. But 
so heavy was the darkness that it was 
impossible to tell. 

Gervase set to work with the dagger 
his companion had given him, in order 
to see if he could not pierce this barrier 
and gain a clue to these hidden mysteries. 
But the point of the weapon was delicate 
and the wood was tough. It was im- 
possible to make any progress. At last, 
realising the attempt was vain, in a 
kind of despair he hurled the whole 
weight of his strong frame against the 
door inthe faint hope that it might yield. 

Sometimes it happens that when a 
man has grown utterly desperate, an 
inspired accident shows him the way ! 
Gervase had looked for no result from 
that reckless, despairing fling of his 
shoulders against that dark wall, but 
to his surprise an odd creaking and 
cracking at once arose. The wood was 
rotten with age. In the next instant, to 
the unspeakable joy of Gervase and 
his companion, a faint worm of light 
came creeping through a rent in a 
door. 
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Daylight lay beyond! So cruelly had 
their nerves been fretted by the slow 
descent into cavernous darkness, that 
they could have cried out for joy at 
the light. Together they hurled their 
strong young shoulders against the 
door. Further rendings and tearings 
followed. Then came an ominous crack, 
and there was a breach in the door wide 
enough for them to pass through. 

Their eyes were blinded by a flood of 
golden light. It was broad day, and 
once again were they breathing the air 
of morning. But where were they ? 
They had come, it seemed, into a small 
paved yard. In front of them was a 
wall and a line of low buildings. In the 
middle of the yard was a large farmer’s 
waggon containing a number of sacks 
ofcorn. To this vehicle a pair of horses 
was attached. 

They crept very cautiously out of the 
door in the rock, and not then until they 
had first made sure that the yard was 
empty. 

“ This is the yard of the Castle brew- 
house,’ said Anne. ‘“ There is a door 
yonder which opens into the lane that 
runs down to the river.” 

They ran swiftly across the yard, 
found the door unbarred, and at once 
were free of the Castle precincts. They 
were now in a long, narrow lane. It 
needed but a swift glance to tell them 
there was not asoulinsight. Thereupon 
they took to their heels and started to 
run down the lane for dear life. 

The lane was more than a mile in 
length and it led straight to the river. 
It was narrow, muddy and uneven, 
winding through swampy marshland 
over all manner of rough ground. But 
in spite of the many difficulties it 
presented they dashed so fiercely along 
the lane that it seemed as if their hearts 
must burst. 

Providence was with them still. All 
the way to the river they did not meet 
asoul. Great as was their good fortune, 
it was yet less remarkable than it ap- 
peared, since the path they had taken 
was a rude cart-track rather than a road, 
with a tall hedge growing on either side. 

At last the Trent in all its morning 
splendour lay before them. With sides 


heaving and breath sobbing, they flung 
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themselves beside it, burying their faces 
in the icy grass. 


Vill 

HUDDERING with fear and gasp- 
ing for breath, they lay side by 
side, their convulsed faces pressed 
into the grass. Such a nightmare of 
terrors as they had endured had fora 
time overthrown them both completely. 
But in their veins was youth, and very 
soon the courage it gives began to 

renew them. 

Yet, as thus they lay in the grass by 
the bank of the river, fighting for the 
strength to go on, there was a grim 
sense already in each of their hearts 
that they were no more than a pair of 
birds in a snare. Not for an instant dare 
they consider how long they might 
hope to elude pursuit. Perhaps it might 
be given to them to enjoy an hour of 
freedom—if freedom it could be called 
with a desperate hue and cry upon their 
heels—but it was by no means certain 
that even so much grace as this would 
be vouchsafed. 

They rose presently from the cool 


grass. Already their strength had re- 
turned. It was still early morning, not 


more than seven o’clock perhaps, but 
the day promised to be glorious. A 
trembling sheen, like a curtain of finest 
gossamer, was falling from the face of 
the sun, the mists were receding from 
the fast-flowing river. Cattle were 
lowing in the fields; larks were singing 
in the upper air. Nature in all her colour 
and music, in all her pomp, variety and 
gladness, wasspread before them. Every 
brake was alive with the song of birds ; 
from every hedge and tree the tender 
green was bursting. How was it pos- 
sible, amid such a pageant of young 
life, for either of them to think of 
death ? 

A little chilled by the grass in which 
they had lain, they began again to run 
by the side of the river. Like a pair of 
colts they shook their limbs free. For a 
mile or more they ran their hardest in 
order to get warm, and perhaps in order 
to outstrip the thought that held their 
souls in thrall. On and on they ran. 
The sense of motion, of untrammelled 
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freedom in their pulses, was like a 
delicious madness now. At last they 
stopped, feeling very hot and breathless, 
and bathed their hands and faces in the 
river. Then they made the discovery 
that they were desperately hungry. 

Alas! there was no means at hand 
of staying their pangs. And even had 
food been obtainable they would have 
been face to face with the fact that they 
had not so much as a penny between 
them. The whole of their worldly store 
consisted of the clothes in which they 
stood and a dagger whose hilt was 
curiously wrought in silver. But these 
were slender means enough to meet 
even the most pressing of their needs. 
Alas! that Anne, in the obsession of her 
high resolve, had forgotten the import- 
ance of putting a purse in her pocket. 

It was a bitter discovery. Slowly and 
very surely the pangs of their hunger 
were mounting, so that all too soon their 
spirits fell. Then they sat on the grass 
and rested awhile and dabbled their 
wrists in the cool water of the fast- 
flowing river. Thus they gained new 
strength and were put in better heart. 
And as they now continued their strange 
journey at a drooping pace, they walked 
hand in hand with a kind of tragic 
tenderness. 

In a little while, however, Providence 
again declared itself to them. 

A sudden turn of the riverside path 
revealed a woman sitting under a hedge 
milking a cow. Hand in hand, like a 
pair of children, they approached her 
and humbly craved one drink apiece 
from her pail. 

The woman was old and ill-seeming, 
with a very hard face, and there was 
nothing about her to suggest that it was 
her nature to be generous. But the 
strange request of the wanderers was 
made very politely. It was preferred 
in a manner not unworthy of persons 
of condition, but in the shrewd eyes 
of Mistress Poll Plackett their appear- 
ance had a grave lack of quality. 

The man was without a hat, his long 
fair hair was lank and undressed, his 
clothes, though of a good sort, were 
covered with mud, and his face might 
have had considerable beauty had it 
been less wild, less pitifully haggard. 
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As for his companion, good Mistress 
Plackett was completely at a loss to 
say who and what she might be. In 
the first place it was hard to determine 
her sex, let alone her degree. The shape 
was all slenderness, all long-flanked 
delicacy ; a profusion of charming curls 
escaped in clusters from under her velvet 
cap; the face, full of a rare and vivid 
beauty, was lit by two eyes that were 
like twin stars of grey light. Yet she 
too was covered with mud and she bore 
a look of wild distress. And far worse 
even than this, to Mistress Plackett’s 
horror the nether limbs were clad in a 
pair of leather breeches. 

Had it not been for this unlucky gar- 
ment their good looks and good manners 
might have melted the heart of a pru- 
dent housewife and fearless Christian. 
But such an unconventional garment 
was a sore tax upon her forbearance. 

‘T don’t know what to say, and that’s 
the truth,’ said Mistress Plackett very 
doubtfully indeed. “I don’t like the 
looks o’ ye. Can ye pay for a little 
drink apiece ? ”’ 

“ By my faith no,” said Gervase, with 
perfect honesty. ‘‘ We cannot do that, 
good dame. But give us even a very 
little draught of your delicious milk 
and we will bless the day that you were 
born.” 

“ T don’t doubt ye will,” said Mistress 
Plackett sourly, “if ye get a drink for 
nix.” 

Further scrutiny followed hard upon 
this unblushing confession of absence 
of wherewithal. Moreover it seemed to 
confirm Mistress Plackett’s unfavour- 
able opinion. 

“Do you see any green in this eye, 
young man ?”’ said she. “‘ And do you 
suppose that Poll Plackett has passed 
three-score and five winters in a hard 
world, and the same amount o’ summers 
to match ’em, not to have better wisdom 
than to give away milk warm from 
the cow to a gallus pair o’ strolling 
Egyptians ? ”’ 

“Don’t be hard-hearted, mother, I 
pray you,” said the young man ‘in his 
beguiling speech. “If only you knew 
how hungry we are! Let us drink only 
a very little of your delicious milk, and 
God will reward you.”’ 
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““ Maybe, young man,” said Mistress 
Plackett, “‘ and maybe He will reward 
me doubly for the little ye take not. 
However, here is the pail. Have a little 
drink, you Egyptian, for I am bound 
to say you have a very good-looking 
face.” 

‘* A thousand thanks,” said Gervase, 
eagerly seizing the milk-pail. “‘ But 
first may I offer it to—to my friend ?”’ 

“No, you may not, young man,”’ said 
Mistress Plackett roundly. 

‘“ But why may I not, good mother ? 
We will take but a very little apiece.” 

But Mistress Plackett shook her head 
sternly. ‘‘ Be your friend a man or a 
woman ?”’ she said. 

‘Can you not see that she is a young 
gentlewoman ?’ 

“Od burn me if I can!”’ said Mistress 
Poll. “‘ A young woman she may be, 
but gentle she is not, to appear out of 
her sex. I will not have my honest pail 
go near such a shameless thing. Let 
her keep off, else you shall go wanting 
yourself.”’ 

“But, good mother 

“Let the young doxey keep off, I 
say. She shall not have a drop as I am 
a virtuous woman. And if I did but 
know where to find Master Tippet the 
thirdborough, she should be burned in 
the hand and whipped out o’ the 
county o’ Derby.” 

So shocked was Mistress Poll Plackett 
when she discovered thesex of thesecond 
Egyptian, that the first, for all his be- 
guiling speech, was like to go hungry. 
Gervase and Anne were desperately 
keen-set, and they very well knew that 
it was within their power to take the 
milk-pail from the custody of this good 
lady, and to soften her protests by 
applying the milking stool to her head. 
But fierce as their hunger was, they yet 
hesitated to take suchextreme measures. 
Still it was driving them so hard as 
sorely to try their forbearance. 

‘“‘ The shameless hussy shall not touch 
a drop,” said Mistress Poll. “ But you 
seem a proper and decent and _fair- 
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spoken youth, and ye shall sup a modest 
bellyful.”’ 

“Not a drop will I touch until my 
sister has drunk,’’ said Gervase. 

“Ye called her friend just now,” 
said Mistress Plackett grimly. 

‘Sister and friend,” said the young 
man, with a profound air. ‘ He who 
finds a friend in a sister has a sister 
for a friend.”’ 

Gervase spoke with much gravity, as 
if this gem of philosophy was worthy 
of the deepest consideration. He had 
already grasped the truth that there 
are occasions in life when it matters 
little what is said so long as it be well 
said. And in that age he would have 
been a poor-witted fellow who having 
been bred as a scholar could not readily 
assume the garb of wisdom. 

Yet after all it may have been less 
Gervase Heriot’s whimsical readiness 
that prevailed with the good wife than 
his charming voice, his tall, fine person 
and his gracious, manly air. When all 
was said this was no Egyptian. None 
of the tribe of lawless wanderers could 
have shown such a delicacy of manners 
when hunger drove him hard. 

“Ye can both drink your fill,’’ said 
Mistress Poll Plackett. 

They needed no second invitation. 
Anne drank first of the warm, delicious 
draught, that might have been ambrosia 
straight from heaven. Then drank 
Gervase. 

‘““Good mother,” he said as he gave 
back the pail, “‘ two wayfardingers will 
remember you in their prayers this 
night. And our prayers, alas! must be 
your only guerdon. But from our hearts 
we thank you.” 

Mistress Poll shook her head. “ Let 
it be so,” she said gruffly. ‘‘ Although 
you can’t cut ice with thank you. Still 
I don’t begrudge the milk, young man. 
But my advice to you is this: when you 
come to a bush give your young doxey 
a sound beating, that she may learn not 
to ape her betters in such a shameless 
livery.” 


(To be continued) 
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LMOST as well might 
one set out to write 
of the snakes in 
Ireland. Already 
homes are ceasing to 
exist, and house- 
wives, in the sense in 
which our grand- 

mothers understood the word, are, even 

now,nomore. Well-to-do women keep 
servants to relieve them of the work of 
the house, and the mistress no longer 
finds it needful or desirable to practise 
the household arts in which her grand- 
mother excelled—baking, brewing, the 
making of salves and unguents, elixirs 
and washes, pastes for cleaning marble, 
pastes for cleaning brass, frocks for 
the baby, shirts for the men. Cherry 
brandy and sloe gin, jam and marma- 
lade, preserved fruits, toffee, cheese- 
cakes, mincemeat, plum _ puddings, 
sausages, pickled pork—the well-to-do 
woman can order all these from the 
Stores. 














Everything is ‘“ Made 
by Machine ” 
From the Stores also she can order 
the sheets ladies used to weave and 


* 
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hem, the clothing ladies used to cut 


out and make, the stockings ladies 
used to knit, and the handkerchiefs 


ladies used to embroider. The kind 
of life she lives can be sustained on 
machine-made things, and she need 
do no more in the house than 
arrange her flowers, write her menus 
and harass her maids. She sends her 
children to a boarding-school for nine 
months of the year, and when they 
are at home her habit of doing with- 
out them is hardly disturbed by their 
presence. 


he Good Wife's 


Occupation Gone 


Gradually, by the force of machinery, 
that steam-roller which we call civilisa- 
tion has gone over all the old occupa- 
tions of women, occupations calling for 
patience, energy, imagination, and a 
host of little kindly virtues. It has 
crushed all individuality out of the 
home, and it is crushing the home out 
of the house. Gradually the woman 
of the comfortable classes has been 
enabled, by the help of machinery, that 
long-bottled-up genie, to shuffle off all 
responsibility, all need for work, and 
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all desire for creative activity. She 
has achieved a condition in which her 
time is her own. She recognises no 
duties, save perhaps that of being 
pleasant to her husband when he is 
at home, and reasonably circumspect 
when he is away. Her time is her own, 
to spend as she likes, and we see how 
she spends it. In hockey and golf and 
tennis if she is a healthy, active woman, 
in bridge-parties, motoring and scandal- 
mongering if she is not. And, always, 
she spends much of her time in shopping. 


A Round of Rubbish 
and Waste 

Ye gods, how she shops! Go down 
Oxford Street any afternoon, and see 
her at it. See the three miles of shop 
fronts—six if you count the two sides 
of the road—almost all shouting their 
incredible variations on the one simple 
theme: clothes. Shops overflowing 
with new and needless imbecilities, all 
for women to plaster on their persons, 
to hang about their necks, to flaunt 
upon their heads. They shop and they 
shop—they buy things they do not 
need and pay for them with money 
which they have not earned. This is 
how they spend the leisure which the 
genie of machinery has given to them. 
Some women, of course, are reasonable 
human beings and use their leisure in 
the cultivation of the Arts, the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, and even in more or 
less useful social service. But for the 
majority ... well, look at Oxford 
Street ! 


"There are no Middle- 
Cc 


lass Homes 


This wasted leisure of the middle- 
class woman has been bought at the 
price of all the home industries, the in- 
dividual varieties of food and clothing, 
the family recipes, the family traditions, 
and, before very long, the last penny of 
its price will have been paid by the ex- 
tinction of the family itself. Home is 
not home when the father is either at 
his business or at his club, the mother 
either risking money at bridge or wast- 
ing it on rubbish, and when both spend 
all the time their means allow, rushing 
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in loud, evil-smelling motors about a 
dusty country, made hideous with torn 
paper and banana skins and enamelled 
iron advertisements. The boys and 
girls have their own friends, such friends 
being often strangers to their parents, 
and the little children are entrusted 
to the care of paid servants, the sick to 
the care of paid nurses. 


he British Workman 


like a Bedouin 


The wives of working men still have 
to work, and work uncommonly hard. 
But machinery is destroying their 
homes, and not even giving them leisure 
in return. The conditions of modern 
industry are turning our working classes 
into a nomadic population. A man 
loses his job at Deal and hears of one at 
Durham. Straightway the whole family 
must move from one end of England to 
the other. Impossible to move much 
furniture. The solid, well-made chairs 
and tables which used to be a part of 
cottage plenishing would cost too much 
to move. Better bamboo tables and 
bentwood chairs, cheap and_ nasty, 
easy to move, easy to replace. And in 
the nomadic life you make no friends, 
only acquaintances. There is a certain 
strength and dignity of character, the 
endowment of people who are allowed 
to take rvoot—to live in the house in 
which their fathers lived, to have for 
their friends the neighbours whose 
fathers were their fathers’ friends, to 
pluck the fruit from the trees their 
fathers planted, and in their turn to 
plant trees of which their little sons, 
grown to manhood, shall pluck the 
fruit. This sterling quality must for 
ever be absent from a nomadic popula- 
tion. 


Shop-cake and 

Chicago Meat 
And the working woman imitates and 
always will imitate, in so far as she can, 
the dress, the habits and the evasions 
of her richer sister. She no longer 
cooks dinner every day. Why bother, 
when you can buy a tin of machine- 
packed meat ? She no longer makes a 
soda-cake for Sunday. Is not the far- 
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famed cake, dry as a Sodom apple, to ally by the work of his hands. That is 


be bought at the shop round the corner ? 
She no longer makes her children’s 
clothes. The ready-made things save 
her that trouble. And she shops, just 
as her richer sister shops, in the Broad 
Streets and the High Streets, and where 
the barrows line the gutters on a 
Saturday night. 

The very rich are beginning, in a 
vague, half-conscious way, to protest 
against machinery—they will have 
hand-carved furniture, hand-woven 
cloths, hand-sewn garments. But these 
protestants are few, and the Genie is 
very strong. 


The Ugliness 
of Life 


Machinery should have been our 
slave and we have allowed it to become 
our master. Thousands of men who 
might have been using eyes, hands and 
brains in making something useful and 
beautiful are condemned to spend ten 
hours a day watching a machine make 
something ugly and, as like as not, 
Thousands of women with 
clever hands and able brains and brave 
hearts, who might have been making 
homes, are making blouses all alike at 
twopence-halfpenny each, or pinafores 
at twopence-halfpenny a dozen, or 
matchboxes at twopence-halfpenny a 
And the world is steadily grow- 
ing uglier and uglier and uglier. 

John Stuart Mill said that all the 
machinery that was ever invented had 
not lightened the day’s work of a 
single human being. That is not true 
now: machinery has lightened the 
work of those whose work was never 
too heavy, and it has changed and 
rendered more sordid the work of those 
who still work too hard. 


useless. 


gTOSS. 


Can we control 


the Machinery ? 


What is more, the mischief would 
seem to be irreparable. We cannot, 
like the King of Erewhon, scrap all our 
machinery, smash the power-looms, 
break up the steam-ploughs, and go 
back to the days when man lived liter- 





the one thing certain. We cannot go 


back. Whether we like it or not we 
must go on. 
But we have still a voice in the 


method of our going. It is not yet too 
late to put machinery in its proper 
place, to see that it gives leisure to 
working women as well as to the com- 
fortably off. And then it will be our 
duty to ask ourselves what we shall do 
with that leisure, and to give to our 
children such an education that they 
will not think it amusing to spend 
their leisure in golf and bridge and 
scandal and shopping, but will choose 
to do with it something really worth 
doing. 


Chance for the 
Women of England 


A 


Machinery has changed the face of 
our country, and it is changing the life 
of our countrywomen. Who can say 
what the outcome shall be ? It may be 
that in England, as already in America, 
the women of the middle classes will 
become the custodians of Art and 
Literature—then we shall have a new 
Literature and a new Art. It may be 
that the deep disease of which the 
‘glad eye,” the musical comedy, and 
the clothes women wear now, are the un- 
pleasing and unmistakable symptoms, 
may spread and spread, till there shall 
be no decent women left in England. 
It may be that women will once again 
see that the home, where the mother is 
a happy queen, is better worth having 
than the arid leisure of a woman with 
a golf club and a bridge club and a 
motor and the run of the shops in 
Oxford Street. It may be that, since 
woman will ever copy the class above 
her, the middle-class woman will follow 
the lead of her richer sister, and see 
that the work of the hand is finer and 
better than the work of the machines, 
that she will find in the revival of the 
old home industries, the old home kind- 
nesses and affections and helpfulnesses, 
the antidote for the sordid ugly banali- 
ties of her idle life. 

It may be that the working women 
will in their turn be able to go back to 
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something like individual homes, and 
home-made comfort. 


Le us have Homes 

and not Hotels 

But, unless the current of our ma- 
chine-made lives be somehow turned, 
we shall rush on, to the destruction of 
comfort, dignity and decency. Already 
the search for work is turning our work- 
ing classes into nomads; the richer 
classes are nomadic, too, rushing in 
their ugly motors from one hotel to 
another; the brain of a vast reading 
public can no longer assimilate solid 


food. Motor omnihuses rage along our 
streets like dragons—advertisements 


disfigure not only our buildings but 
our woods and fields. And, worst of 
all, we are growing hardened to it. 
Soon we shall no longer even realise the 
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hideous disfigurement of the world that 
was once so beautiful. 

Our highways are choked with dust, 
our rivers are vile with refuse. Half 
the world lives in hotels and apart- 
ments and flats, and the only use to 
which women put their leisure is to make 
their homes as like hotels as may be. 

There is only one hope, the hope of 
the world—Knowledge. We are be- 
stirring ourselves now, as never before, 
in the matter of the education of our 
children. Perhaps the women of the 
generation now in its school-days may 
be wiser than their mothers have been. 
They may see that a home is a finer 
thing than a hotel ; that it is, in the end, 
of less importance for a woman that her 
set shall consider her smart, than that 
her children shall rise up and eall her 
blessed. 

E. NESBIT. 


The Editor invites correspondence on the topics raised 
by Mrs. Nesbit in the above article, and if material of 
sufficient interest reaches him will be pleased to publish 


a symposium of opinions on the future of English homes. 
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THE 
DEAD 
LINE 


A Wyoming Accident” 
Frederick Niven 
I{tustraréo Gy 


Gilbert 


I 


HIS is a story of a row of poles 
stretching across a section 
of Wyoming’s wilderness 
and what they led to. 

They were erected because 
the cattlemen feared their ranges would 
be ruined if sheep browsed upon them 
and, as Cyrus B. Long said at the Stock 
Association meeting of his district: 
“ If these sheepmen come in here the 
country is ruined. It will go the same 
way as the New Mexico ranges—sheep 
to spoil the land for cattle. They'll 
bring goats next to nibble, hogs to root 
—but we’ll all be paupers long before 
that. And I prefer that this line be- 
tween the cattle and sheep ranges don’t 
remain an imaginary line like the 
equator in the school books. My men 
know what to do when sheep come on 
the cattle range; but I propose that 
we stake that imaginary line. We 
can’t fence it—for the cattle drifting,” 
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Holiday 


he paused and smiled grimly ; “ but if 
we stake it, there it is; and if the law 
ever steps in to inquire into disputes, 
there is the staked boundary ! ” 

The poles were stuck up _ there 
from horizon to horizon, each one 
just far enough away from its pre- 
decessor—or near enough to if—for a 
sharp-eyed man, accustomed to these 
solitudes (like a grey-green and bil- 
lowing ocean that has been magically 
solidified) to be able, arriving at one 
pole, to sight the next by a quick, 
puckering-eyed survey of the landscape 
before him: 

Sunshine Joe, one of Cyrus B. Long’s 
men, put them up on Cyrus’s behalf. 
The job took about a week. A waggon 
had preceded Sunshine, a waggon laden 
with the posts (which had been cut in 
the woods along Parkman Creek), and 
every here and there the driver of the 
waggon threw one off. Sunshine’s 
business was to erect the poles. On 
this mission he led a pack-horse behind 
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his own, or drove it in front, varying 
the order of progress to ease the mono- 
tony. The horses learnt the object of 
the journey before they had gone far, 
and stopped of their own accord when, 
following on the waggon trail, they 
came to one of the recumbent posts. 

Sunshine then dismounted from his 
own horse, took from the back of the 
pack-horse (where it was thrust under 
the rope that held his blankets, frying- 
pan, grub), an instrument like a long- 
handled pair of scissors. At the end, 
below the hinge, two sharp-pointed 
concave spades confronted each other. 
Straddling his legs, Sunshine raised the 
implement, opened the confronting 
spades by extending his arms, drove 
them down into the earth, pressed his 
hands toward each other, drew them 
up, held his arms apart and, in doing 
so, opened the spoons. (or little sharp 
shovels) and dropped out the earth 
they held between them. 

So on he went, plunging down, 
pressing, lifting, emptying, till he had 
made a hole of a depth that promised 
to hold the pole. securely. Then he 
took up the pole, dropped an end in the 
hole, stuck his tool back under the rope 
on the pack, put foot in stirrup of his 
saddle-horse, swung his leg over, and 


away the two horses and the man 
went upon the trail of the waggon 
till the next recumbent pole was 


reached. 

His wages were forty dollars a month, 
and he thought as he worked: “If 
this is cow-punching I’d rather be a 
sheep-herder ! ”’ 


II 


Tommie Tosspott, sheep-herder for 
Joe Marshall, was properly up against it. 
It was a son of a gun of a day. He 
sang gaily and bitterly to himself, sang 
what will give you an idea of the date 
of this story if you are conversant with 
popular song; he sang gaily and 
lugubriously, sentimentally, ironically, 
lovingly : ‘‘ Break the news to mother.” 

This because he was a_ sheep- 
herder, and because even the cow- 


punchers of to-day (who are generally 
called “ riders ” 


‘ ropers,’’ “ herders ’’) 
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are ashamed to sing, ‘““O I’m a good 
old rebel, that’s what J am;”’ or: 


O Boys, we’re going far to-night 
Yeo-ho! Yeo-ho! 

We'll take the greasers now in hand 
And drive them into the Rio Grande 
"Way down in Mexico, 


Tommie Tosspott was up against it. 
All winter he had had, for a home, a tent 
with a stove in it; not even a shack. 
On several occasions he had been unable 
to muster his woolly charges into the 
pen before blizzards broke ; had had to 
stay with them, huddling and miserable 
before the storm—a thousand sheep, 
two dogs, a man, with the wind playing 
right in to his backbone, as if it was 
hollow like a bit of narrow-bore stove- 
pipe. The man that brought him his 
food had been delayed once on the way 
by snow. Soon would come the lamb- 
ing season, and timber wolves and 
coyotes would keep Tommie busy every 
night, constantly tending a score of 
little lamps that had to be set round the 
flock to keep the wolves away, so that 
they might not devour the young lambs. 

But all these things were nothing. 
They were the day’s work, the night’s 
work. He had shot a good many 
wolves, and would get bounty for them. 
But now was the time of mud and spring, 
bleak, cold ; and Tommy was closer to 
that silent Dead Line, every pole giving 
its threat, or its ultimatum. 

He had just set his dogs off west to 
gather the sheep that were straying, 
when, out of the grey-black, grey-green 
billows, came two men on horseback. 
To east something scared his flock worse 
than the dogs were scaring them to 
west—perhaps a prowling coyote. They 
started off at the run. They rushed 
like a woolly river past one of the poles. 

Tommie shouted to his dogs, but he 
could hardly hear his own voice. The 
thousand sheep were all crying; a 
ceaseless “‘ Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
went up from them. 

It was that sound that made the two 
boundary riders of Cyrus B. Long 
shake bridles, flourish quirts, and come 
on a sudden, sliding and slithering, into 
Tommie’s view. 


‘““ What a noise!’ said Sunshine Joe. 
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Tommie ran the risk of stopping a bullet meant for a sheep as as he tried to turn 
the flock—and turn it he did (page 644), 
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‘Say, Pete, would you be a sheep- 
herder ? Wouldn’t you go crazy listen- 
ing to that all your life ? ’ 

But Cyrus B. Long didn’t hire such 
men as would merely pity his enemies. 
He hired such as would ride the range. 
He wanted none of your back-east 
fellows out there seeing life, he would 
say to his foreman: When he hired a 
man he didn’t want them to find out if 
he could rope, if he could break, if he 
was lively in a branding corral—what 
was his speciality. He wanted men 
that were cow-punchers, and could do 
all there was to it. 

So he had the men he wanted ; and 
Sunshine Joe and Pete, after this brief 
expression of pity for the barren life of 
a sheep-herder, went into action. 

Sunshine dismounted, throwing the 
lines over his horse’s head and un- 
slinging a magazine rifle. Pete, with 
fondling fingers, drew forth his Colt. 
What followed was, to look at, a-most 
unconcerned exhibition. Sunshine even 
paused a moment to scratch his head. 
He stood, with rifle low, taking the 
slight recoil between hip and forearm, 
holding the lovely weapon as if it was a 
fishing-rod and, in the phrase of Tommie 
Tosspott, just ““ pumped lead into them 
sheep as if he was a-shellin’ peas.”’ 

Tommie had had a religious up- 
bringing in Camden, N.J. His mother 
had read him the parable of the ninety 
and nine. I don’t know how far it in- 
fluenced him now. But he set to work, 
riding wildly to and fro, while the sheep 
bleated and bleated like a thousand 
plaintive children calling ‘‘ Hurrah! ”’ 
half-heartedly to some visiting person 
with a grand manner and a silk hat—not 
because they knew why, but because 
they had been told to. It was a 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” just 
like that. 

He rode left and right. He shouted 
to the dogs. In the midst of the ever- 
lasting bleating the clip and rasp of the 
dinky magazine rifle went on, the “ biff”’ 
and long stabbing echo of the Colt. 

“There goes another!” he thought 


at each rasp and rasping echo that 

rushed through the rolling scene. 
Tommie ran the risk of stopping a 

bullet meant for a sheep as he tried to 
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turn the flock—and turn it he did, at 
last. As he followed in its wake, 
shepherding it east again, his two dogs 
in order, one to north, one to south, 
well spread out, barking, but not closing 
in on the sheep, he looked round. He 
guessed he had got the ninety and nine 
together all right—so to speak. 

The shooting slackened at the post ; 
the shooting stopped. Tommie, with 
his flock headed away from danger, 
looked round again. And when he did 
so he saw the little piled-up knoll of 
sheep, a pyramid of wool beside the 
fatal post; and, riding away, in the 
attitude of half-ashamed big boys that 
have given an erring junior a swipe on 
the ear, laughing, feeling themselves 
right, yet unpleasant, were the two 
cow-punchers.. As they rode they 
looked at the retreating flock, left 
hands on ponies’ haunches, right hold- 
ing up the bridles. 

‘““ Guess I'll remember them fellows,”’ 
said Tommie Tosspott. ‘ ‘Oh, break 
the news to ’ Yes, I guess I'll 
remember you fellows.”’ 

III 

The little town of Parkman consisted 
of a score of houses, ten a side, as it 
were, with a broad strip of what was 
sometimes deep mud and sometimes 
deep dust between them. The street 
was so much like bird-lime, when 
muddy, that a teamster had delighted 
the little knot on the Palace Hotel 
verandah by leaving a shoe in it when 
putting one foot on the hub of his wheel 
and gripping the edge of his high seat, 
hehadstepped upto gather the reins—or 
“lines,” as they call them in Wyoming. 

Lovers of the picturesque preferred 
Parkman when there was dust, although 
that dust sometimes got into the dining- 
room of the Palace, the Occidental, and 
Mrs. Gray’s boarding-house. They pre- 
ferred dust to mud because, when Cyrus 
B. Long’s boys rode into town, there 
was such a splendid flutter at their 
horses’ heels. They made the kind of 
picture that Charles Russel, the ‘‘ cow- 
boy artist of Montana,” has often put 
on canvas ; dust, sun and movement. 

There was a bank in the middle of 
the north side of the street. When you 
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went into it you found that it was like 
an armoured cruiser. The counter was 
of steel; no clerks were visible; but 
they looked at you through port-holes 
the moment you entered. The teller 
was in the conning-tower contraption 
in the middle. 

If you had first wandered in the laid- 
out lots of land off the main street be- 
fore visiting the bank, and had seen 
there the pathetic little strips of ground 
with dots of green in them, bearing 
little boards, at various angles, which 
silently implored: ‘ Citizens! Protect 
your boulevards ! ”’ if, seeing these, you 
had thought: “It is quite true. This 
west is no longer wild,’’ and then, enter- 
ing the bank, had seen the conning- 
tower and the general battle-ship ap- 
pearance of the place in which the 
clerks were at work, hidden from view 
till your flag (your bank-book or letter 
of identification) was shown, you would 
have thought : ‘“‘ Oh, ho! It’s like that, 
is it?” 

It was, at least, wise to be prepared 
for it being like that. 

The sheep-shearers had come and 
gone. The cattle round-ups were over. 

Tommie Tosspott rode into town, 
humming ‘“‘ Break the news to mother.”’ 
Perhaps the gramophone at the Occi- 
dental would give him a new song to 
take back with the new suit of under- 
wear that he was intending to invest in 

before he visited the Occidental, being 
aware how money goes when one comes 
into town. 

He rode-in slowly and circumspectly, 
in the manner of a sheep-herder—grim, 
not broken, hard as nails, a bit lone- 
some-looking. A man learns an awful 
lot of quiet in encounters with the ele- 
ments, or in lonely thoughts, as well 
as on absurd battle-fields. 

He rode up to Ed. Strange’s store, 
casting but a fleeting glance at the pro- 
jecting sign, ‘“‘ Pool and Pyramids,” 
over the Occidental. He dismounted 
slowly, his journey over. He tied his 
horse to the telegraph-pole with easy, 
slow movements. He stood a spell, 
looking left and right, and then strolled 
into the store. 

A man with a goatee beard appeared 
at the back and said : ‘‘ How-do, Tom?” 
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““ How-do, Ed.,”’ said Tommie Toss- 
pott. 

Ed., after his salutation, began turn- 
ing over the pages of a monster cata- 
logue, consulting the index, consulting 
letters that lay beside it ; he looked at 
the book, the index, the letters. It 
seemed to be a long job. His beard 
thrust out. He paused to s@atch 
under it. He frowned over, and pointed 
with a gnarled finger at, the picture of 
a bath-tub in the catalogue. He con- 
sulted the letters again. 

Tommie moved round, reading the 
labels on the tinned goods. He moved 
round two walls. He came to where 
the writing-pads lay, wiped his hand 
on his breeches, and lifted them one 
at a time and read, without any criti- 
cism, the words Feint Ruled—Wyoming 
Bond—Sioux Linen—Faint Ruled 
U.S. Tablet.” “‘ I see there’s two ways 
of spelling ‘ faint,’’’ he said. 

Ed. put his letters in the catalogue, 
closed it on them so that they stuck 
out a little way, marking the place of 
his researches, looked over his spectacles, 
pushed the catalogue to one side, and 
glanced up. “ Well, how’s things?” 
he asked again. 

“ All right. 
up, Ed. ?” 

“Pretty good. 


How are you stackin’ 


I’m just exercising 
my brains- over a catalogue here. 
Guess I’m getting elderly. Brain be- 
gins to slip cogs. There’s more call for 
bath-tubs in Wyoming than there used 
to be when I first came in here.”’ 

“So!” said Tommie, giving his 
head a little wag of interest. ‘‘ Well, 
give me a plug of chewin’ to make a 
start, Ed.” 

It was when Ed. and Tommie had 
come down to the underwear that a 
whooping broke out in the distance, 
and Tommy gave ear. 

“ You find them all right, I guess ? ” 
said Ed., stroking the apparel. 

“Yes, I guess I’ll have them.”” They 
had a nap on them, these clothes, that 
might be calculated to make an alligator 
itch. 

The whooping drew nearer, and 
Tommie walked over to the door and 
looked out. ‘‘ Ed.!”’ he said. ‘“‘ Come 
here, Ed.” 
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Ed. looked over his spectacles at 
Tommie in the doorway and came 
slowly toward him, as a man who 
always, when anyone tries to rush him, 
puts on a brake, seeing the possibility 
of getting flurried before being well 
aware, or as a careful driver puts on 
the brake before coming to the hill. 

Down the street, riding in a careless, 
three-quarter-face manner beloved of 
cow-punchers when taking life easily, 
came two horsemen, brown as Indians, 
scarfed, large-hatted. 

One was a stranger to Tommie, but he 
knew the other in an instant. “* Who’s 
that fellow there?” he’ asked, and 
pointed at him. He had none of the 
finer reticences of a refined society. He 
pointed naturally, raising his hand. 

“That ? Oh, they call him Sunsh...” 

The cow-puncher saw, it would ap- 
pear, the movement in the doorway of 
Ed.’s store, saw the hand go up, recog- 
nised the man who pointed, but did not 
see that he merely pointed ; and very 
abruptly, with a quick look of alarm, 
made a rapid movement, down and up, 
and a white puff of smoke burst from 
his hand. His horse leapt like a cat, 
and he curbed it, as a bullet compressed 
the air between Ed. and Tommie—and 
crash! went something in the back of 
the store ; and there followed a woman’s 
scream. 

Tommie’s horse, at the telegraph- 
pole, stood on its fore-legs, stood on its 
hind-legs, squirmed this way, that way. 
Tommie rushed out to catch it—a 
stupid thing todo. That action showed 
Wyoming was changing. In the old 
days men knew better than to do things 
like that when guns were popping. He 
clutched for the horse’s head, and it 
swept round against him. 

The two cowboys were reining up 
now. Tommie plucked his Colt from 
the saddle-bag. Sheep-herders don’t 
ride into town with guns on their hips 
nowadays. Up went the Colt, for- 
ward, and down—and he had the in- 
estimable, cold, contained, demoniac 
satisfaction of seeing one of the men 
who had shot his sheep some months 
ago falling out of the saddle like the 
snapshot of a diver. 

Here now came Ed., who had run in- 
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doors at the first shot, his goatee beard 
sticking out of the store, himself half 
bent, carrying a Winchester. 

The other cow-puncher spurred hard 
and went on down the street, his horse 
a mere tangle of legs in the heart of a 
rising dust-storm, his hand coming up 
and down in the middle of it—quirting. 

But it was in the opposite direction 
that Ed. suddenly looked. So did 
Tommie Tosspott, wrestling with his 
startled pony again, wrestling with it 
as a man does things by force of habit 
when there are other, and more import- 
ant, new matters at his hand waiting 
to be done. 

“ Look up, you !”’ 

Tommie heard shooting—and looked 
up. And there was the other fellow 
who had helped to make that hole in his 
flock, coming down the middle of the 
street, on the jump, with three more 
men who, though they had doffed their 
chaps, being off duty, were clearly 
riders of the range too. 

Pete saw Sunshine, along there (be- 
yond the telegraph-pole, where the 
pony contorted and snorted), sprawled 
out in the street. He saw Tommie 
Tosspott. He recognised Tommy—as 
Tommie recognised him. What on 
earth old Ed. Strange was doing, 
mixed up in this, the cow-man couldn't 
fathom. But it was a moment for 
action, not for understanding anything 
except that his life was in jeopardy. 
His rein-hand checked his horse, and 
he flicked a shot at Tommie. Pete's 
partners, not to be left out of it, must 
needs rein up and open fire too; so a 
fusillade of shots sounded, with shouts 
intermixed, and sounds of breaking 
glass. 

Then the smoke rose, drifted away. 
There was an exceeding great silence 
for what it is permissible to call a very, 
very long, little while; and then all 
the inhabitants came out on both sides 
of the street, all except the bank clerks 
and the teller. They were in their 
turrets, sitting tight, eyes on the door, 
revolvers in hand, dreaming of pro- 
motion and larger salaries, in an 
ecstatic blending of funk and bravery. 

What the inhabitants saw was 


cried Ed. 


Tommie Tosspott sitting on the edge of 




















Tommie had the inestimable, cold satisfaction of seeing one of the men falling out 
of the saddle like the snapshot of a diver (page 646), 
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the side-walk, one leg over the other, 
holding a foot tightly, from which the 
blood ran. Ed. stood on the side-walk 
with his head up, his goatee beard 
pointing to inhabitant after staring in- 
habitant as one by one they appeared. 
The beard seemed to be saying: “* Well 

what’s it all about ? What are you 
all rubber-necking for ? ” 

In the middle of the street three men 
lay close together and three horses 


fidgeted, pirouetted, ran away, 
changed their minds, stopped, and 


putting down their noses blew through 
them. Farther along, Sunshine lay. 
His horse stood over him, with head 
down as if Sunshine and he were posing 
for a motion-picture poster. 

Ed. shouted to someone on the other 
side: ‘Doc! Doc! Come over and 
attend to my old wife.”’ 

The people began to talk. The doctor 
ran across and disappeared with Ed. 
in the store. The rest of the inhabit- 
ants did various things, according to 
their temperaments, their instincts, 
the way they had trained themselves, 
or the way they had not trained them- 
selves. 

Tommie’s horse had made such a 
wriggling and dancing that it broke the 
cheek-strap on one side and, with a 
final dance, slipped the head-stall off 
altogether and left the reins, with a 
foamy bit, hanging to the*telegraph- 
pole. The barber stepped out to inter- 
cept it in the beginning of its flight. It 
stopped. He spoke comfortingly to 
it, advanced on it slowly, but with de- 
cision, then abruptly caught the saddle- 
rope that hung from the horn and, 
while the horse quieted, slipped that 
round its neck for a halter and led it 
back to the pole. 

Others, spurred by his action, led the 
remaining horses over to the Occidental 
and hitched them there. That done, 
these eithér-helped to carry the four 
fallen men to the undertaker’s, or 
joined the knot around Tommie. They 
heard him say: 

““T guess he thought I was drawing a 
bead on him. Ed. will tell you I only 
pointed him out, standing right there 
in the door. Guess he recognised me. 
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He shot up a whole lot of my sheep. 
Say! This foot bleeds.”” And he began 
to whistle oddly, through his teeth: 
‘““ Break the news to mother ! ”’ 

The ‘“‘ doc’ came out of Ed.’s store 
and parted the crowd round Tommie 
Tosspott. ‘‘ Now, friend, let me over- 
haul you,” he said. 

Mrs. Strange followed the doctor, her 
head in a white cloth as if she had been 
shampooing. “‘Say!’’ she cried, in 
her shrill falsetto, “‘ you carry him in 
here.” 

Which they did with alacrity. And, 
having helped him into the store, they 
were able, while the doctor staunched 
the bleeding and put the great toe in 
splints, to see where the bullet had 
crashed through the boards behind the 
counter, and, velocity lessened, but 
still travelling, had ended its course 
against Mrs. Strange’s temple, where 
she lay in the back parlour having a 
siesta. The bullet had struck, deflected, 
run over her forehead, and dropped on 
the floor. It is on Ed.’s watch-chain 
now. 

It was quite clear to everybody, even 
before the trial, that there could be no 
verdict possible except ‘ Accidental 
death.” At the trial Ed. won the 
esteem of the jury by saying that he 
was extremely sorry that Sunshine had 
been such a fool as to take a pointing 
finger for a bent gun, and he received 
a commendation, or congratulation, for 
his solicitude regarding his wife—and 
sympathy to her from the jury. 

“ Accidental death!’ And_ they 
planted Sunshine Joe and Pete, and the 
others, in the new graveyard. 

If you should be fortunate enough, 
visiting Wyoming to-day, to get old 
Cyrus B. Long to tell you this story 
he will add: ‘‘ The blamed irony of 
the thing is that I sold my last steer 
six years ago. I’m deep in this sheep 
business now—it pays better than 
steers—yes, siree—it pays better than 
steers ; at times I feel kind of sorry we 
weren't wise to that years ago, around 
this section; for there was an awful 
lot of good men passed in their checks 
one way and another along that line o’ 
posts.” 


FREDERICK NIVEN, 
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Miss Netta Westcott, appearing in ** The Land of Promise.” 


S modern England is to the Eng- 
land of the Restoration, so is 
the English stage to-day to 
the stage of the Restoration 

dramatists. It lacks devilment, thor- 
oughness, downrightness. It philanders 
with naughtiness. It is willing to shock 
and yet afraid to hurt. We have had, 
within a few days of each other, two 
bedroom scenes with a man hidden in 


a wardrobe anxious to obtain word 
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with the lady 
who occupies 
the apart- 
ment. In A 
Pair of Silk 
Stockings, at 
the Criterion, 
it was 42 
divorced 
husband 
desirous to 


H. Walter Barnett. 
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ance in 


innocent and 
in Peggy 
Royalty, 


that he was 
remarried ; 
the 


explain 
wanting to be 
and Her Husband, at 
the husband was only threatened with 


divorce. In each instance the lady 
was in a state of pronounced negligé. 
In each play, this being Georgian 
and not Caroline England, the moral 
beneath was beyond reproach. It 
was only daring in superficialities 

a soufflé in lingerie. True, in Mr. Cyril 
Harcourt’s comedy at the Criterion, 
there were moments verbally border- 
ing on Restorationalism, and ladies in 
the audience cast their down 


eyes 





MISS ROWENA JEROME. 
An interesting letter from Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, concerning 
his daughter’s 


will be found on page 457. 


behind their fans. But it 
was only a_ spasmodic 
impropriety to enable hero 
and heroine to pull them- 
selves up with a jerk of 
virtue. It was also, let us 
surmise, an effort to help 
the box-office by a touch 
of spiciness. 


RisguE RUBBISH AND A 
CAPABLE CAST 


PEGGY AND HER HUS- 
BAND, at the Royalty, 
was far intense and 
real in its central incident. 
It was, in fact, mere rail- 
lery. But raillery without 
plot in a play is not very 
attractive without real wit, 
and there was very little 
of this in Peggy and Her 
Husband. Miss Enid Bell, 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth, and 
Mr. Sam Sothern were all 
delightful, | whilst Miss 
O'Malley, a real artist of 
exquisite — sensitiveness, 
lifted every scene in which 
she appeared on to a plane 
of delicate art. And there 
was Miss Lottie: Venne, as 
always, the quintessence of 
comicality at its best. Her 
eyebrows, her shoulders, 
the very carriage of her 
form a poem of humour. 


less 





recent appear’ Miss Bell, in the “ big 

his play, ‘** Robina,” Pye , 
scene, proved to have 

dramatic power and the 


gift of sentiment. In Peggy and Her 
Husband there was admirable playing. 
It is true that Mr. Dennis Eadie was 
not able—even he was not able—to 
make his character of the husband 
convincing ; but he is so finished, so 
debonair natural, that it is 
always a pleasure to watch him. Miss 
Gladys Cooper, who must guard against 
a monotony of voice which robs a clear 
and attractive enunciation of much of 
its effect, acted with feeling and per- 
suasiveness the part of the wife. Miss 
Violet Clanford and Miss Violet Eardley 
were more than usually individual in 


and so 
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characters which might easily have 
been rather colourless. 

Welcome again to Miss G. E. Jennings, 
whose Between the Soup and the Savoury 
was so clever a one-act play. Acid 
Drops, which preceded Peggy and Her 
Husband, was an exceedingly amusing 
little piece, full of observation, char- 
acter and dialogue as brilliant as it was 
natural—a difficult combination. 


THE NIGHTGOWN DRAMA 


AND NOW from the particular to 
the general. What is the inner mean- 
ing of these ‘‘ bedroom scenes”’? What 
does this 
trend in 
thetheatre 
portend? 
Does it 
portend 
anything 
more than 
a desire 
for réclame 
through 
possible 
trouble 
with the 
Censor? 
Mess ros 
Vedrenne 
and Eadie, 


of the 

Royal- 

ty, and So 

Messrs. MISS LAURA COWIE, 

A YRes- The Hermia (to Miss Lillah McCarthy’s Helena) 


worth and 
Albery, of 
the Criterion, do not belong to the 
class of management which might 
justifiably be suspected of toying with 
indelicacy for the sake of advertise- 
ment. Therefore one must assume 
that the bedrooms were merely for- 
tuitous and not of malice aforethought. 
Granted that, then—whither are we 
going? Remember, in each case the 
lady was partially undressed. We had 
the intimacies of the toilet there before 
our eyes! Does a woman in her 
nightgown, or in her camisole and 
underskirt, possess dramatic possibili- 
ties denied to her before she begins to 
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of Mr. Granville Barker’s version of ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” at the Savoy Theatre 
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Elwin Neame. 


disrobe for the night ? In each case, 
you must know, the semi- or demi- 
semi-toilet had nothing to do with the 
episode proper, or improper. The dis- 
cussion would not have been affected 
one iota even had she been swathed in 
a motor-coat. Why, then, this tend- 
ency towards underwear ? The whole 
argument is affected by the reputa- 
bility of the managements concerned ; 
otherwise there would be no argument 

we should know. Granted, therefore, 
the absence of any desire to attract 
the public by illegitimate means, why 
are our plays so full of bedrooms ef hoc 




















Foulsham & Banfield. 
MISS CONNIE LUTTRELL, 


Understudying Miss E. Terriss in ‘“‘ Broadway Jones” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre. 
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Foulsham & Banfield. 
MISS ELLALINE TERRISS, 


Playing with her husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks, in “‘ Broadway Jones.” 
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Rita Martin, 
MISS LILY BRAYTON, 


Warmly welcomed on her return to London 
with Mr. Oscar Asche in ‘ Kismet.” 


genus omne? Is our public really so 
blasé that it must be energized in such 
fashion? Are comedies of character 
to disappear before comedies of under- 
clothing? What is the psychical ex- 
planation of it? Has real comedy, 
in addition to musical comedy, fallen 
under the influence of the revue? Shall 
we have the joy-plank at the Royalty ? 
Will the dramatis persone make their 
entrances through the stall gangway ? 
It is really quite an interesting problem 
and demands a serious answer. 

PLAY LONG 


A STRONG WITH A 


PREAMBLE 


MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Many manners. 


has 
He has the severely 
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realistic manner of 
A Man of Honour, 
the delightful 
comedy manner of 
Jack Straw, and 
now he has shown 


us a strenuously 
dramatic manner 
in Zhe Land of 


Promise, which we 
saw at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 
This was not 


“actual’’ in the same sense as A Man 
of Honour, it was more tinged with 
artifice ; the people and their doings 
were not so “ inevitable.’”’ It was, at 
all costs, a “strong ’’ play—these in- 
verted commas are really necessary, 
because words used in their theatrical 
meaning have often a nuance different 
from their ordinary meaning. The 
Land of Promise was a drama in four 
acts—which should really have been 
described as three acts and a prologue. 
Its construction exemplified an interest- 
ing point concerned with the difficulties 
of the modern dramatist. We all felt 
that the first act was a thing apart from 
the main story, and yet a prologue was 
necessary to our proper understanding 
of the central character and what 
happened afterwards to Norah Marsh. 
But it could have been done in so much 
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The 


subordinate 


people 
who appeared in it, although cleverly 
drawn and interesting in themselves, 
were not seen again when the real story 
was in progress, and were merely satel- 


less time. 


lites of the heroine. All that was 
germane to the issue, a real insight into 
the temperament of Norah, could have 
been shown us by an author as skilful 
as Mr. Maugham in a quarter of an 
hour. 


COMPULSORY PADDING 


THE DRAMATIST’S difficulty was 
one of “‘ form.” It is not allowable in 
a modern play, except melodrama, for 
an act to consist of more than one 
scene. Each scene must be anact. An 
act cannot : 
possibly — oc- 
cupy less than 
say, five-and- 
twenty min- 
utes. Ergo, 
Mr. Maugham 
had to ‘‘ pad” 
his introduc- 


tion, instead 
of doing all 
that, was ne- 


cessary in a 
“front’’ scene 
of less than 
half that time. 
So much 
we have to 
pay for sym- 
metry. One 
notices the 
limitation im- 
posed on our 
writers many 
times during 
a year. A 
last act is 
frequently 


“thin” be- 
cause the 
story could 
have been 


satisfactorily 
finished in 


1c + ~‘MISS_ IRENE 
ten minutes VANBRUGH, 
but there has An artist in ele- 


mental femininity, 


to be another 


act. 


There 
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was no such necessity in the old days. 
The scene was changed as often as the 
action demanded. The cinematograph 
is scoring in this way, and may have, 
in due time, its effect on the fashion of 
the stage. 


BRUTE FORCE IN A WILD LAND 


“THE LAND OF PROMISE” is 
Canada. Many things, it seems, are 
primitive there besides the prairie. 
Human nature, apparently, is extremely 










































Bassano. 


as expounded in Mr. W. Somerset Maugham’s “ The 
Land of Promise,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
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primitive. A man marries a woman who 
understands that he wants nothing 
more than a housekeeper, and he forces 
her, by sheer brute strength, to be a 
wife in the fullest sense of the word. 
It was a tremendous scene at the Duke 
of York’s, where Frank Taylor cows 
her into submission through physical 
fear. It provided another “ bedroom 
scene’’ with a vengeance. It was 
painful, it was “horrid,” but it was 
drama. It touched elemental matters 
without shrinking. Its strength ex- 
cused its coarseness of idea. Verb- 
ally, it was restrained and reserved 

Mr. Maugham is an artist and 
can gain his effects without wordy 
violence. 

Fortunately, it was splendidly 
played. Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
and Mr. Godfrey Tearle acted 
with fine insight and variety. 
Grim and dreadful, the scene 
was vitalised by their con- 
centrated emotionalism and 
wonderful technique. There 
was not a false note in it 
from beginning to end. 
It was worked up to 
its climax like a red- 
corpuscled problem of 
geometry. It had the 
precision of a 
machine and the 
pulsation of over- 
whelming emotion. 
There was no sug- 
gestion of love, 
when the man 
“took charge.” 
So far as he was 
concerned it was 
mere animalism, 
inspired by the 
will to dominate, 
regulated by the 
marriage service. 

Mr.C. V. France, 
Miss Marion Ash- 
worth, Miss Mary 
Rorke and Miss 
Netta Westcott 
filled in the pic- 
ture admirably. 










MR. NORMAN MCcKINNELL, 
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in the presentation of a play which, 
while it hurt and staggered, was yet not 
unwelcome as an antidote to the super- 
ficiality and emptiness of so much that 
is seen upon the stage to-day. 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF GILBERT’S ART 


A COMIC.OPERA “ repertory thea- 
tre’’ is in theair. It is being fugitively 
discussed here, there and everywhere. 
Stray capitalists are promising to put 
up the money. There is nothing that 

I should prefer to see; but I say to 
the capitalists, Beware. The idea 
seems to be that the never-to-be- 
forgotten Gilbert-Sullivan series 
should be the foundation of the 
scheme. But while Sullivan’s 
music would be perennially 
popular, the Gilbert libretti, for 

all their humour, fancy and 

charm, belong to an age that 

has passed. They are extra- 
vaganzas, and extrava- 

ganzas are dead, so far as 

the London public is con- 

cerned. I yield to none 

in my admiration for 
the delicious strains of 
Offenbach, Planquette, 
Audran and the rest, 
but if they are to 
be reproduced in 
London they will 
have to be pro- 
vided most of them 
with new stories 
and all of them 
with new dialogue. 
Nothing less than 
complete novelty 
will suffice. There 
is a new spirit in 
comic opera here 
in London. It has 
to possess a soup- 
con of actuality. 
Hence the success 
of the Viennese 
importations. The 
stories of these, 
underneath all 
their comicality, 
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with possible men and women, how- 
ever ridiculous may be the environment 
and incidents in which these men and 
women appear. For the most part, they 
tell stories of to-day, however bizarre. 


TERPSICHORE AT THE CROSS-WAYS 


IF THERE is to be romance, it has 
to be romance of the “ Ruritanian ”’ 
order, not of classic or medieval times. 
The humour of Gilbert is frankly fan- 
tastic, and that is out of fashion. We 
are at the parting of the ways. Will the 
lighter lyric stage take the road to sheer 
irresponsibility, as in the revues, or to 
romance, as in Gipsy Love, without 
the comedian’s excrescences ? At pre- 
sent we are hovering. The Viennese 
operettas, even, are changed en route 
to London, and anachronistic fun and 
tomfoolery are introduced to render 
them palatable to London taste. They 
are watered down from operetta to 
something akin to musical comedy, 
using the term in its accepted sense, 


THE CHANCES FOR OFFENBACH 


AND WHERE are the singers to come 
from for this repertory theatre? On 
the Continent, so long as the artists can 
sing, their appearance counts for little. 
In London, the women must be beauti- 
ful and the men presentable, at least. 
Vocalism comes next. It must also be 
remembered that the fortunes made 
from the Gilbert-Sullivan operas at the 
Savoy were made in an era of low 
salaries. Leading members of the com- 
pany received ten pounds a week, or 
less ; they would require fifty now, at 
least. These are the things that count, 
practically. Offenbach’s music, I 
fancy, is everlasting. There are a very 
few old libretti which would be listened 
to nowadays. Some of the Offenbach 
libretti would only require to be re- 
modelled, the plots are all right. The 
story of Les Cloches de Corneville, also, 
is as strong as that of many non- 
musical plays; it would only need to 
be refashioned. But to plunge into 
such a scheme as a comic opera reper- 
tory theatre, without taking into con- 
sideration all these details and guarding 
against all these pitfalls, would not only 
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bring a huge loss, but—what is worse— 
would, by its failure, prevent for many 
years to come a further effort in the 
same direction This would be a great 
pity—for the idea of a permanent home 
for the old favourites in which, also, the 
best of the new work would automati- 
cally find an abiding-place, is one which 
will appeal to thousands of music-lovers. 


An ANSWER TO A CRITICISM 


IN A RECENT number of Tue Patt 
MALL MAGAZINE, in commenting upon 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s play, Robina 
in Search of a Husband, I animadverted 
upon the appearance of Miss Jerome, 
the novelist’s daughter, at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, on the ground that the 
West End of London should be the goal 
of tried talent and not the stepping- 
stone for young artists still in their 
novitiate. It is in reference to these 
remarks that the author has sent me 
the following letter : 


DEAR Mr. BoyYLE LAWRENCE, 

I am not writing to complain of any- 
thing you have said through your many and 
various channels concerning myself or my 
work. For thirty years I have been the most 
abused of living English authors. As a 
writer of books I have lived this down. Pub- 
lishers used to be solemnly reprimanded for 
degrading English literature by publishing 
my ‘‘ stuff.’ I now find myself referred to 
in quite courteous terms. Whether the 
prejudice my plays seem always to excite 
among a certain section of the dramatic 
critics will likewise pass away, remains to be 
seen. But I am sure you will understand 
and forgive me for defending my daughter. 


OuGuHT ACTRESSES TO BE YOUNG? 


You are right in pointing out that painters 
rarely gain a position upon the line of the 
Royal Academy before they are well past 
middle age. (Artist friends of mine do say 
‘until they are past their best work’”’ ; 
but that is by the by.) But in your com- 
parison you overlook the fact that many 
painters do profitable work up to eighty— 
an actress not so often. I also agree that 
composers (though there have been a good 
many exceptions) rarely attain recognition 
from the critics until their youth is long 
past; but here again composers have written 
their most popular works when they were 
old men. Generally speaking, an actress 
over forty does better to retire—might she 
not be allowed to begin a bit earlier? Your 
comparison is also misleading, inasmuch as 
you ignore the importance of personality in 
acting. The actor’s medium is himself. A 








painter of eighty can present us with a 
charming young girl—an actress of eighty 
has difficulty. 

Mr. JEROME DEFENDS His DAUGHTER 

‘* Robina ’’ was considered by one or two 
London managers. In thinking of all possible 
actresses to play the part, youth was con- 
sidered essential, not a drawback. For 
Robina I wanted a child: she had to look a 
child: she had to suggest a child in every 
movement, every tone. Could you suggest 
to me an actress (one past the reproach of 
youth) who could have done it better ? 

My daughter has had three years’ hard and 
varied experience in the provinces, and had 
made a very successful previous appearance 
in London, and previously she had studied 
for over two years. 

If no young actress is to be allowed to play 
important parts in England, English authors 
will have to eliminate youth from their plays, 
Do you think this advisable ? 

Did you make the objection with regard 
to Miss Moffat in Bunty (her father’s play) ? 

As I have said, about myself I have grown 
careless, and as an old journalist I am aware 
that certain personalities irritate us so that, 
being only human, we can hardly do justice 
to their work ; but I do not want my child 
to have the sins (or misfortunes) of her father 
visited upon her. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 

CHELSEA, 

March 3, 1914. 


StR GEORGE ALEXANDER IN A 
“ CHARACTER ”’ PART 
THE TWO VIRTUES, Mtr. Sutro’s 
play at the St James's, found its chief 
merit in allowing Sir George Alexander 
to add a note of character to his large 
and varied assortment of “leading 
gentlemen.” Jeffery Panton showed us 
another side of Sir George’s powers. 
Hitherto, almost entirely, the actor has 
interpreted straightforward heroes of 
different degrees and _ nationalities. 
Jeffery is by way of being an individual. 
He chaffs his way through life and hides 
all his good sense and strength of will 
under a veneer of good-natured foolish- 
ness. Sir George Alexander made him 
altogether charming. The play pro- 
vided us with another “‘ woman with a 


past ’’—not very brilliantly, but enter- 
tainingly enough, and this time the lady 
with the record was shown us in terms 
ofcomedy. Mr. Sutro displayed all his 
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technical resource in his third act, 
which alone among the four rose above 
common-place—this was so good that it 
saved the play, helped by the delicious 
acting of Miss Henrietta Watson, whose 
polite “‘ slanging ’’ of the heroine was 
exquisitely done. Miss Athene Seyler 
put more into the character of a foolish 
jilt than did the author. Miss Martha 
Hedman, the Swedish actress, played 
the chief feminine part with quiet grace 
and a suggestion of strength and in- 
dividuality entirely without effort. 
Miss Hedman is still a * dark horse,” 
whose career will be watched closely. 
We want to see her in something in 
which she can “ let herself go.”’ 


ARNOLD WITH THE HIGH HAND 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT, most 


astonishing of literary lights, not con- 
tent with providing novels and plays 
“off his own bat,” stimulates other men 
of calibre to use his work for the founda- 
tion of their own efforts. Mr. Bennett 
is a study in ubiquity. He writes rea- 
listic novels of the ‘‘ Five Towns,” sheer 
modern romance in The Great Adven- 
ture, comedies of actuality in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Knoblauch such as 
Milestones—and at the Vaudeville he 
inspired Mr. Richard Pryce, himself an 
accredited dramatist, to found a play 
nnon a novel and give us Helen with the 
High Hand. Naturally, being con- 
nected with Mr. Bennett, the piece was 
the most successful produced up to the 
present date by Messrs. Frederick 
Whelen and Norman McKinnel. 

Helen with the High Hand, although 
not entirely satisfactory, was a bright, 
clever and interesting play, with more 
than a touch of originality in plot and 
characterisation. The story of the 
shrewd young schoolmistress who com- 
pletely overmastered the dour and 
business-like man of commerce, and who 
proves herself irresistible all along the 
line, was fresh and had a large amount 
of reality. Admirably played by Mr. 
McKinnel, Miss Nancy Price, Mr. 
Philip Trevor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and 
Miss Annie Hill, Helen with the High 
Hand quite justifiably had a vogue. 
BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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THE INCOMPLETE FATHER 


BY 


HEY had risen at an early hour 
and scrapped through London 
streets on motor-buses. They 
had descended from the second 

bus, and walked through Billingsgate, 
and smelled the smell of fish ; they had 
collided with sharp-cornered boxes, and 
with porters, and the smaller of the two 
small girls had stumbled on a lost, 
pathetic fish upon the kerbstone, and 
had sprung back from it in disgust. By 
the time they came to London Bridge 
they felt that they were probing life. 
Their father pointed out the Tower 
to them, and the elder of the little girls 
remembered she had seen a picture of it, 
looking just like that, so that her father 
must be right. The vague feeling of 
anxiety which always accompanied her 
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when she went out upon excursions with 
her parent ebbed. He had conducted 
them to London Bridge, and to the 
river, and the place of embarkation for 
the boats, even as he had said he would 
—or, rather, as her mother had advised 
them that he would, for he was not a 
father to waste words upon his children. 
The faint, bright hope, engendered by 
the outing, that her father might grow 
lovable, and someone to be proud about, 
grew stronger. 

They went down the steps on to the 
landing-stage, and when they felt the 
planks move under them, the girls took 
hands. But they did not let their 
father see that they were nervous. He 
took the cheap excursion tickets for 
them, and he steered them up the gang- 
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way to the boat, and people trooped 
before them and pushed after them. 
The children sat down meekly where 
their father told them to sit down, and 
stared about them—stared particularly 
at that strange clock which said “‘ Pearl 
Offices ’’ upon its face, instead of merely 
setting out the figures one to twelve, 
and Muriel, the younger child, wriggled 
her fat legs well back on to the seat, and 
whispered she could smell the sea. 

“You can’t,” said Nellie—* not yet. 
Sit still.” 

She herself was giving her attention, 
turn and turn about, to the grey sky, 
and water, and the lettered clock. She 
gripped Muriel’s small hand suddenly. 

‘‘Tt’s nine o’clock,” she said. “‘ It’s 
going!” 

The steamer shrieked its warning ; 
there was a rapid throb, throb, throb 
of engines ; the boat seemed to be doing 
nothing in particular but get excited ; 
and then, when Nellie had decided that 
they were not going, the landing-stage 
retired from them unexpectedly, and 
they were off. 

Nellie stood up as they went down 
the river. There were odd, exciting 
sails, masts and funnels on either side 
the water; there was a loading and un- 
loading going on; they were swinging 
sacks of flour on a crane; they were 
throwing out Dutch cheeses. 

Some foreign sailors, lounging on 
their boat, looked down at the ex- 
cursionists and grinned. Muriel ex- 
plained to them in a glad whisper, 
which she. knew they could not hear, 
that they were going down to Margate 
for the day. She was too shy to have 
volunteered the information had they 
been able to hear it. 

“S’sh!”’ said Nellie, but she herself 
would have liked to shout the news 
abroad. She was trembling with the 
strangeness and the joy of things. She 
stole a.glance at her father. Perhaps, 
after all, he was the perfect father of 
prize story- books—the kind, strong 
parent that the girls in story-books 
possessed, the girls she envied. He 
had brought them safely so far on the 
way to Margate ; he had done all that. 

The sky grew steadily more grey. 
The river waters slapped against the 
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boat in little snarling waves. Boys 
came along the deck with magazines and 
chocolate, and a man began to sing a 
comic song, to the accompaniment of a 
banjo and harmonium. Nellie wished 
he would be quiet, and when the singer 
came round afterwards for contribu- 
tions, and her father, as was usual with 
him, failed to contribute, she for once 
was not ashamed of him, but felt in- 
stead that she approved his taste. 

Then they came round crying out 
that luncheon was ready—a four-course 
luncheon, two-and-six a head. It was 
not to be expected of that father that he 
should buy one a half-crown luncheon, 
any more than magazines or choco- 
lates, but Nellie wished that they had 
thought to bring some biscuits from 
their home. She looked hungrily to- 
wards her parent. 

“Get something at Margate,” he 
said. ‘“‘ It’s too dear here.” 

They drove through grey mist into the 
open sea—a rough, uncertain sea, grey 
as the mist. There were no longer masts 
and funnels on either side of them; 
there was nothing but their own bright 
funnel, and their own packed boat. 
Seagulls were whirling past them. The 
man who sang the comic songs sang 
them again, and the little girls regarded 
him with a detached pity. They them- 
selves were getting more and more 
acutely hungry. A party of people 
with a picnic basket offered the younger 
girl a sandwich, and she declined shyly, 
because in their code of home manners 
one did not accept food from strangers ; 
but the elder girl took eagerly the 
offering, and the younger one, embol- 
dened by her sister, took two biscuits. 

It was after their dinner-hour when 
they sighted Margate. Nellie looked 
hopefully towards her father. He 
would see that they were properly fed 
—for had he not changed mysteriously 
to a complete father—to such a one 
as took his children to the sea and made 
them happy? She thought how she 
would tell the girls at school about the 
trip. Her father looked at his watch— 
its face was indistinct and silver, and 
one had to peer at it to see the hour— 
and decided that there was not time 
for them to land. The bright vision of 
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dinner faded. He would go on shore 
alone, and bring them something. He 
went, and left the children clutching 
their half-tickets lest the boat should 
start before he could come back; but 
neither he nor they believed really that 
such a thing would happen. 

Practically all the folk who had em- 
barked at London left the boat. Fresh 
people came on in their place. Amongst 
them was a stout and ruddy gentleman, 
so bodily robust that he seemed to 
radiate goodwill. He sat down, took 
out a paper, and became engrossed in 
it. The captain shouted out some order 
which was indistinct ; a sailor hauled a 
rope in rapidly ; the boat was off. 

‘“Father’s not come!” said Nellie. 

She might have known—oh! she 
might have known—that her father 
would do something of that kind! He 
hadn’t altered ; he was always incom- 
plete. Her heart beat rapidly; she 
had a desperate adventure on her 
hands. They had their tickets, cer- 
tainly, but all their capital was three- 
pence, and they lived far, far from 
London Bridge. Something must be 
done. Nelly approached the ruddy 
gentleman. “If you please, sir,’’ she 
said, in a voice that trembled, ‘‘ father’s 
gone on shore, and now the boat is 
going, and he’s not come back.” 

The ruddy gentleman looked up in 
some alarm; he didn’t want to have 
two children on his hands. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we are not really going,” he said. “‘ If 
we are, and your father doesn’t come, 
you go and tell the captain.”’ He buried 
himself in his newspaper again. 

There were fresh orders being given ; 
a sailor ran swiftly along the deck, and 
nearly knocked the children over. The 
boat was putting in again. A crowd of 
rather anxious excursionists rushed on 
to it. Their father was amongst them. 
He carried a bag of buns ; he had spent 
sixpence on buns ; there were two each. 

Strange how comforting even an in- 
complete father and a bag of buns can 
be at times! Strange how soon the 
feeling can evaporate, and the stomach 
long for further food, and the soul cry 
out for something more substantial in 
the way of parentage. 
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The journey back was rougher than 
the journey down had been. The 
children sat upon a coil of rope in the 
bow of the boat, and watched lightning 
dart across the sky, and heard the 
thunder trailing after heavily. Then, 
in a break of the summer storm, the sun 
set gorgeously, and presently there was 
a rainbow right across the river. After- 
wards rain came in earnest, and the 
children went down into the cabin, 
where the rich and fortunate were 
being served with cups of tea. They 
expended their threepence—surrepti- 
tiously, because they were afraid their 
father would regard the spending of the 
money as extravagance—on three hard 
biscuits, and the elder of the children 
made believe she wasn’t very hungry, so 
that the younger might eat two. They 
sat down by a little boy to eat them, and 
the little boy knelt up upon the seat 
and traced the progress of the rain- 
drops down the window with his finger. 
When their father came and sat beside 
them, he told the little boy that he was 
not to do that, for it was always his in- 
stinct to snub a child and to kick a dog. 

They reached London Bridge three 
hours late. They went across the 
bridge into the big station, and down 
the subway to the tube, and they took 
a crowded, brightly lit train homewards, 
and their father tried to prod them both 
awake, but unsuccessfully. They had 
to wake, however, when they reached 
their station—wake to trail wearily 
down more white subway, and along the 
dark road home. 

Nellie looked at her father dully. 
“Tf we'd left him at home,’’she thought, 
“there wouldn’t be any supper—but as 
mother is at home, there’s sure to be.” 

She revived a little at the thought of 
supper. 

“ Enjoyed it ?’’ said her father. 

The child nodded ; she did not trust 
herself to speak ; she had thought her 
father had developed into such a satis- 
factory parent—she had meant to tell 
the girls at school about her trip to 
Margate. Nowshe could not tell them: 
her father had taken them down to the 
sea, but he had left them hungry ; he 
was as incomplete as ever. 
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A COLONIST 
BY G. SURREY 


OR the twenty-ninth time dur- 
ing that skin-scorching, soul- 
blasting day—Vincent had kept 
precise account, so he was in 

no doubt as to the accuracy of the 
record—the plough-handles suddenly 
leaped through the air and hit him, hit 
him hard, and with fiendish malice, upon 
a spot already tender through previous 
visitation. 

‘“Damn the hateful thing!’’ yelled 
Vincent in a gust of violent passion, 
stamping fiercely at the strips of baked 
earth the while he tenderly felt his 
bruised and aching jawbone. 

Ahead, the three horses had stopped 
immediately upon the check caused by 
the share coming into abrupt contact 
with a concealed stone—the cause also 
of the jerking of the handles from 
Vincent’ssweaty, dust-smothered hands. 
The two trained animals remained still, 
but the colt was restive, stamping and 
raising further dust from the virgin 
soil that Vincent had been so indus- 
triously and painfully engaged in 
breaking. He couldn’t get away, and 
the oldsters were used to such mishaps. 
They had become hardened. But then 
they were not hit every time the plough 
baulked because of rocks, stumps or 
roots. 

Like the horses, Vincent was gar- 
mented in dust. Face, hands and arms, 
the V of his chest made by the opening 
of his loosened shirt, were marked with 
streaks of wet, darker grime where dust 
and perspiration had combined. Trou- 
sers, boots, even his hat, were coated. 
The sun was blazing ; the temperature 
104 in the shade—where that might be 
found—and there wasn’t a breeze with 
life and energy enough to make itself 
apparent. 

Vincent scowled at the offending 
plough, missed the horses, but not the 
planed strips of soil lying sideways that 
constituted his day’s work, and scowled 
more blackly at the rest of the plot his 
employer had set him to break. He 
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glanced at the brazen sky, and thence 
to that fraction of Crow Lake within 
his view. Behind the lake rose range 
upon range of mountains, overlaid as 
to their lower slopes with unbroken 
pine. Above the timber was the grey 
of bare rock, deep clefts and rugged 
pinnacles, and above the rock lay the 
everlasting snow-peaks. 

Something about those smooth, spot- 
less peaks, their eternal whiteness and 
coolness—the vi... of the lake—acted 
upon hii like kerosene cast upon a fire 
of flaming pine-knots. Their calmness, 
aloofness and the sense of a tempera- 
ture of physical comfort aggravated 
his anger beyond the last limits of his 
weakened control. They mocked him. 

“Hell! I’m through,” he suddenly 
exclaimed in a voice of concentrated 
viciousness. 

The worm had turned at last. He'd 
stick it no more. Why should he 
sweat and toil worse than any beast 
of burden (he’d forgotten his horses) 
for McNeale any longer? No, he’d be 
hanged if he would! 

McNeale, a tall, lean, big-framed 
man with a bushy brown beard and 
shrewd, kindly eyes, met him as he 
drove the unhitched horses to the barn. 
‘““What’s the matter ?’’ he called out, 
pausing in his stride. 

Vincent made no answer. He passed 
on to the barn, and his boss, with a 
slow, expressive whistle that widened 
into an appreciative grin, passed on to 
his work of mending a gap in the corral 
fence. 

The horses watered and fed and led 
into their stalls, Vincent went into the 
house. He had left his jacket in the 
living-room, and in his jacket were pipe 
and tobacco. Disgustedly he looked 
about the littered room. Never had it 
seemed to him so horrible, so untidy, 
so hopeless, so typical of himself and 
his life as hired man on a farm. 

The wooden walls were pasted over 
with pictures cut from illustrated maga- 
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zines, American, Canadian and English ; 
scarcely a foot of the timbering was 
visible. In one corner stood a sheet- 
iron cook-stove, and beside straggled a 
heap of cut firewood. Vincent had 
split it himself that morning, carried it 
in, and slung it down anyhow. On the 
top of the stove stood a black iron pot. 
Vincent knew what was in it—bacon 
and beans. That evening the contents 
would be heated up for supper. 

Lord, how utterly he loathed bacon 
and beans—the eternal food of the 
bush-farmer, the lumber-jack, the pros- 
pector and the cow-puncher of the 
Dominion! He had eaten it yesterday, 
the day before that, and so right back 
to the first day—was it but nine weeks 
ago ?—since he had come to the farm. 
And bacon and beans would form the 
staple of his daily food for the days to 
come—for so long as he stayed. 

Sick at heart, he went out, hardly 
glancing at the pile of saddlery, the 
refuse of tins, tobacco and otherwise, 
the odds and ends that were never put 
away because there was no particular 
place for them to go, and they were 
easier to get at, anyway, if wanted, 
where they were. 

To live under such conditions as these 
in a room where the only furniture was 
a rough, home-made table and a few 
seats, where delicacy had no existence 
and ordinary cleanliness was at a dis- 
count, he had left his English home. 

What a damned egregious fool he 
had been to have been led away by the 
specious lies of an agent who swore by 
more gods than he believed in that a 
fortune—a comfortable, easy living 
anyway—was to be gained by the in- 
vestment of a few hundred sovereigns 
in orchard land in British Columbia, 
where the climatic conditions resembled 
those of the Garden of Eden before the 
Fall and life was a proposition no harder 
than had existed there and then. 

He laughed bitterly through his 
teeth, clenched on the stem of his un- 
filled pipe. That orchard! Lord, he’d 
give something to take the lying agent 
by the throat and suffocate him in dust. 

Oh, to hell with a colonist’s life! 
He had been imposed upon, swindled. 
Staring across the changing lake, 
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rioting in angry self-pity, he sat until 
the wonderful transformation-scene 
that the setting sun daily performed 
had passed by unheeded. Cooler in 
body, he got up stiffly and walked to 
the house. 

McNeale, stretched in a long chair, 
was smoking, and a breath of his vilely- 
powerful tobacco-smoke almost turned 
Vincent’s stomach. 

‘““Supper’s kept hot,’’ observed Mc- 
Neale, jerking his pipe to the stove. 

Vincent made no reply, helped him- 
self, and got down a hurried meal. 
And then, because his body still ached, 
he found a long chair, and, by habit, 
filled his own pipe. 

“ Gettin’ on with your breakin’, 
sonny ? ”’ 

The question was well meant, but 
Vincent read sarcasm into it and, after 
a few seconds had passed, returned 
sulkily, ‘‘ Finished all I mean to do.”’ 

“Ah!” McNeale smoked thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Sure, it is hard work—in this 
heat an’ all. Thermometer over a hun- 
dred to-day. Guess old Sol’s tryin’ to 
make us quit, eh?” 

No answer. 

McNeale knew his man—had seen 
more than one of the kind, and for 
Vincent he had a liking. Besides, he 
was well instructed upon the pains of 
breaking fresh land and recognised it 
as a trial upon the temper. “ Better 
give it a rest, sonny.” 

‘“‘T mean to—for good ”’; and Vin- 
cent laughed curtly. 

‘Suppose you take a harrow into 
the orchard to-morrow, sonny; she 
ain’t been touched for quite a while,”’ 
casually remarked McNeale before they 
went to bed. 

“ Right you are.” 


Night brought rest and forgetfulness, 
and Vincent got up next morning full 
of resolution. He sang as he split wood 
for the stove. He even suggested to 
McNeale to continue “ breaking,’’ but 
McNeale guessed that the ground was 
too dry. 

So Vincent took his team and harrow 
to cultivate the orchard—the orchard 
whose crop at present was chiefly dust. 

And such dust! A layer of powdery 
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soil, black and pungent, covered the 
ground to the depth of six inches. 
Vincent walked over ankle-deep in it. 
At every movement of the horses’ hoofs 
and every stir of the harrow it rose 
in a dry, choking cloud. A person 
standing at the far end of the orchard 
would have seen nothing of Vincent 
and the team, merely a shifting fog of 
hot, fine dust. Vincent returned to the 
log-house as black as a nigger, with a 
throat like a lime-kiln. 

The old feeling of anger and hatred 
returned. Vincent swore that the 
further he went the worse grew the 
dust. And there were stones upon 
which the harrow kicked, bounding up 
and hitting him across the shins. Vin- 
cent cursed, but profanity has small 
effect upon inanimate objects and 
shifted never a rock. 

There came a day when the sun was 
hotter than ever, the dust more parch- 
ing to the lungs and throat and irrita- 
ting within the nostrils, when the hope- 
lessness of everything struck upon Vin- 
cent with the force of a physical blow. 
Angrily, doggedly he worked, cursing 
all things, and opening his mouth to do 
it in defiance of the extra dust his 
throat accommodated thereby. 

When the harrow visited his still- 
bruised shin for the second time, some- 
thing snapped within him. With start- 
ling vividness he appreciated the folly 
of his life, of doing what he was doing 
—slaving to become such another as 
McNeale, a_ poverty-stricken bush- 
rancher after a lifetime of toil. 

No, by thunder, it wasn’t worth it ! 

He left his team standing patiently 
in the burning sunshine, walking 
straight from the orchard to the house 
in a state of subdued passion equiva- 
lent to that of a blasting cartridge while 
the fire is yet stealing along the fuse. 
If McNeale had come in his way then, 
had spoken to him, even looked at him, 
one or other would have died there and 
then. 

But McNeale was away fence-mend- 
ing ; and Vincent sluiced the dust from 
his throat and the grime from his body, 
grabbed his jacket and walked away 
without interference. 

He took the road to Timber, a wind- 
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ing, cool trail through dense timber, 
where the chipmunks and _ squirrels 
were playing and calling, and the hate- 
ful sun was effectually checked by a 
shield of greenery. He was tired ; but 
although the trail was rough it tended 
always downhill, and he had reached 
a condition of physical apathy. He 
was within sight of where the road— 
which his trail would join—winds along 
the shore of Crow Lake, when he sud- 
denly coilapsed. 

He was used up, all in, and, merely 
dragging himself from the edge of the 
trail deeper into the timber, he fell 
straightway into the dull sleep of 
exhaustion. 

It was pitch dark when he awakened, 
feeling very hungry and with the odd 
wonder as to whether he had closed the 
corral gate behind him when he stepped 
off McNeale’s ranch. Presently he fell 
asleep again. 

The further twenty miles into the 
town occupied him all the following 
day, and he was a tired man when he 
entered Timber’s one street. Also, he 
was more than a little vague what he 
meant doing now he was in the town. 
Vaguely, a little stupidly, he looked 
about him as he shuffled along the side- 
walk, back of which glowed bright 
lights here and there, indicating saloons. 

“Where in hell y’think yer going ? ’ 

The angry demand, simultaneous 
with a collision with a reeling cow- 
puncher in spurs, wearing chaps of 
once brilliant green, aroused Vincent. 
The next instant he felt a hearty 
grip of his arm and recognised in the 
puncher one Jack White. 

“Why, hello, it’s Vincent,” shouted 
White, pleased as though he’d stumbled 
upon a blood-relation instead of one 
with whom he had but very slight 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Come’n hev a drink.” 

It was food Vincent wanted most, 
not having had a square meal since 
breakfast the day before, and it was 
obvious Jack had been hitting the bars 
pretty severely already ; but his invi- 
tation was insistent and plumb-full of 
good nature, and not to be denied. 

“ Right you are,” Vincent said. 

He wasn’t much elated and he did feel 
faint. Maybea drink would do him good. 
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It did ; it brightened him and drove 
away the weakness. A second loosened 
his tongue, and he drew from his 
memory vividly defamatory accounts 
of his late existence on a bush ranch. 
In the puncher he found a ready con- 
firmation. 

“Sure, no one thinks nothing of 
those guys who go in for raisin’ truck,” 
declared Jack, with deep disgust. 
‘‘ Now a puncher’s is sure a man’s life. 
Step up, sonny, an’ drink hell to all 
nesters.” 

And Vincent stepped up, though the 
“ juice’ flayed his throat worse even 
than breathing the dust of the orchard, 
and the fumes of the tobacco smoke 
were making him dizzy. But the 
alcohol brought with it a subtle feeling 
of pleasure ; it made him forget many 
things unpleasant to remember; and 
for the time being it dissipated the pain 
of hunger and the weariness of over- 
great exertion. 

So he surrounded further drinks. 


He was feeling bad next morning, 
sick of body and ashamed of soul, when 
he awakened in a room whither he had 


been carried. Beside him was the 
cow-puncher. Presently the latter 
awoke. 


“Come’n hev a drink,” said Jack, 
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sitting up and sorting himself. He 
rubbed vigorously at his eyes and 
laughed. ‘‘ Reckon you’n me woke 
things up some las’ night, eh ? ”’ 

Vincent declined. He had no money ; 
he needed food badly; he reckoned 
he’d go and hunt some work. He was 
much obliged ; but he 

“Work! So’ll I when my wad’s 
busted,” laughed White. ‘“‘ What, go 
back to th’ bush ranch an’ grow measly 





apples? Sonny, you'll come along 
right now’n have that drink; then 


Guess I c’n 


” 


we'll rustle th’ grub pile. 
do a share myself. Come along. 

But Vincent was not to be per- 
suaded ; the cow-puncher’s anger did 
not move him. Lying on the floor, he 
had taken stock of himself, and was 
full of disgust. His manhood had 
failed him; he had punishment to 
bear before he could stand clean and 
honourable in the judgment of him- 
self. 

He was going back to the bush 
ranch ; to the toiling and sweating in 
roasting heat and stifling dust. His 
body was weak, his feet shuffled in the 
looseness of the sandy road, but there 
was a steady look in his eyes and his 
jaw was set. 

His was a weary trail, but at the 
end of it would be a man. 

G. S. 


THE EXPLOITER 
BY IVOR BROWN 


HE Spaniard’s Road, which 
marks with its broad track the 
summit of Hampstead Heath, 
is, undeniably, an excellent 

place: excellent in the mornings when 
the breezy nursemaid is in possession, 
excellent in the short afternoons when 
the sun sinks into a blood-red grave 
beneath the tomb of Harrow hill, but 
still more excellent in the long evenings 
when the cool air floats gently up and 
lingers on that majestic ridge. One 


year I would come there perpetually 
when the weather was kind, and walk or 
rest or drink my beer in the garden of 
Jack Straw’s Castle. 


And it was on 





those evenings that I made the ac- 
quaintance of Spider. 

It is not likely that he was drawn by 
the excellence of the place: he arrived 
with the halfpenny “finals” and 
“* cricket close of play.”” I admired him 
from the first, because he took his work 
in deadly earnest, regarding it not as 
mere penny-catching, but as a thing to 
be proud of, to achieve tremendously. 
True that he carried before him, apron- 
wise, a news-bill with headlines ; but 
rarely did he limit his shrill voice to the 
suggested call: for himself he devised 
his battle-cry, for himself he planned 
his epithets and jingling alliterations. 
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Accordingly, moved by the artist within 
him, I began to purchase often and, 
later on, if business was slack, to con- 
verse. 

I broached him once on the question 
of his name. 

“No, I ain’t got no name,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘ Everybody calls me Spoider 
‘cos I’m orl arms and legs. I don’t seem 
to ’ave much body. And jest as well. 
A lot of body ain’t no bally use to us 
pore blokes: it needs a sight too much 
filling.’ 

His age I never discovered, but he 
cannot have been more than sixteen. 
Yet he had learned already to regret the 
past and decry the present. 

“O’ course,”” he would say, “ things 
aren’t wot they were. ’Ow d’yer ex- 
pect me to sell these “ere pipers withaht 
a decent bit 0’ noos. There’s winners ; 
but they’re done with by foive. And 
there’s cricket. But that ain’t wot it 
was. ’Oo wants cricket? Not the 
women: and it’s them as pays, ’cos 
they don’t buy regular. There’s a 
divorce scandal at toimes, but they’re 
all the sime. But we ain’t ’ad a nahce 
murder not for an ’ell of a toime. One 
with blood-’ounds and orl. That’s wot 
sells.” 

On a Saturday evening somewhat 
later he came to me with his last paper 
and seemed eager for conversation. So 
we talked of life in its more personal 
aspects. 

‘“Yus,” he said. ‘ I’ve been at this 
‘ere job for two or three years. I lives 
with my uncle wot’s got a pub in Gospel 
Oak. O’ course I used to be at ’ome. 
But that was the limit, straight it was. 
My muvver’s a fair caution. If dad 
’adn’t been a soppy ole rotter’e wouldn’t 
‘ave stood ’er. Every penny I got she 
collared right orf : and dad didn’t stick 
to much of wot ’e got. And if I didn’t 
bring ’ome a decent lot, didn’t I arf get 
an ’iding? Mestick on there? D’yer 


think I’m potty ? No, I don’t go earn- 
ing coppers for someone else’s booze. 
3ut uncle’s orl right ’e is. I ope to get 
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a job in ’is pub when I’m older. Goo’ 
night, guvner.”’ 

And he wandered away past the 
Whitestone pond, on whose edge a 
Socialist speaker was discussing the ex- 
ploitation of child-labour. But Spider 
had no use for politics, and sauntered 
down the hill. 


A month later we were in the thick of 
the great Kentish Town Mutilation 
Murder. It was a terrific, unparalleled 
affair. There was not only the mere 
killing to be considered, but the crimi- 
nal, driven mad by drink, had cut 
up the corpse with a carver and de- 
spatched portions of it by parcel post. 
There were, of course, no blood-hounds. 
no desperate search, no Marconigrams. 
But it was the silly season, and the crime 
had, after all, an intrinsic appeal. 
Consider, too, the alliterative possi- 
bilities. Mail, mystery, murder, muti- 
lation; corpse, cut, carver; police, 
portions, post. The evening papers 
were printed in vast editions, and gave 
one the impression that they had been 
not so much published as turned foam- 
ing into the street. But, even apart 
from that, the prudent waited till 
Sunday, inspired with an invincible 
conviction that then and not till then 
would they receive a treatment not 
merely adequate but triumphant and 
supreme. 

On the great evening Spider did a 
roaring trade on the Spaniard’s Road ; 
but he came to me, I thought, with 
hesitation. 

“You've got what you want,” I said, 
purchasing. 

He looked doubtful as he handed me 
a paper. “It’s rum,” he said at last. 

“What’s up ?’ 

“Why, this woman wot chopped 
‘er ’usband up—it’s Muvver. So I’m 
getting my money back after orl.” 

Before I could make an answer he 
had hurried away to supply a motor- 
cyclist who cried aloud for news. 


i. B. 
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CIVILISATION THE CURSE OF 
IMPRESSIONS OF FOREIGN LANDS 
LIKE—HOW DEVON WOULD LOOK 
SCRIBE OUR SOJOURNINGS 
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HEN I pass over the many 
countries of this world, 
mixing with the men and 
women in them and notic- 

ing their towns, I am, the older I grow, 
more and more surprised at the paucity, 


the exiguity of description. 
I" would seem as though the modern 
facilities for travel, as for writing 
and for the dissemination of things 
written, had here, as is the case with so 
many conventions, defeated their own 
necessary object. It would seem as 
though facility in travel, the whole 
value of which should be that it could 

















TRAVEL 
-WHAT THE“ COTE D'AZUR" IS REALLY 
TO 
MANY-HUED HOUSES—THE THING WE 
* TRAGIC 
LONDON- 
WOULD IT BE ENGLAND WITHOUT THE 
WARNING 
OUR OWN. 





“ABROAD” 


MONOTONOUS HOTELS—DULL 


WAY TO DE- 
SEE 
MOUNTAINS OF SPAIN”’— 
AS THE NATIVES DO—THE 


A MAJORCAN—THE 


LIVE 


CONTINENTAL RAGS AND 


to 
our store of different and contrasting 


add to our experience—that is, 


memories—had, upon the contrary, 
made men think of all places and peoples 
alike. It would seem as though the 
human mind required a slower trans- 
ition and a longer attention to the 
details of the road than modern travel 
affords. So that, if you pass too 
rapidly from one kind of landscape, 
architecture, speech, to another, you do 
not get the full value of your change. 
Anyone who has walked a long distance 
for many days across the frontiers of 
great countries will know what I 
mean. 
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T= outward effect of this spiritual 

thing is clearly seen in the com- 
mon and very dreadful type of hotel 
which accompanies modern travel and 
grows out of it like a native parasitical 
fungus. It is plainly the object of 
those who make profit out of these 
things—and therefore presumably an 
object conformable to the appetites of 
their patrons—to produce something 
which shall be the same in all countries 
and no reminder in any country of any 
other one. It is as though there was, 
and perhaps there is, a desire to obliter- 
ate and kill that high differentiation of 
emotion by which the soul lives. For 
the ultimate and greatest happiness of 
man, the eternal reward of the soul, was 
never better defined than when it was 
called (six hundred years ago) “a 
vision of infinite variety.” 


ND, as I have said, there goes with 
this unexpected effect of facility 
in travel a great paucity and exiguity 
in the power of expressing a foreign 
experience. For one book describing 
a strange country or corner thereof 
available to one man’s reading a hun- 
dred years ago, there are now fifty or 
a thousand such available to the read- 
ing of all men: but they seem to have 
ceased to translate the foreign impres- 
sion. The writers seem to have lost 
the power of transferring from their 
own consciousness to that of others the 
particular emotions of travel. 

Now this again I think is an example 
of a facility defeating its own end. 
Here you have, in the modern press and 
the universally spread custom of read- 
ing, what should be a vast new oppor- 
tunity for adding to the varied emo- 
tions of the mind. Instead of that, the 
very facility of production and the very 
size of the audience addressed produce 
a sterile uniformity. 


HAVE read many a _ description 

written by Northern men of the 
approach to a Mediterranean shore. I 
cannot recollect one at this moment— 
at any rate the total number must be 
very few if there are any—which told 
one that the Northerner was looking 
upon what seemed to him desert land 
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broken by exceptional and too lux- 
uriant greenery. Yet that is what 
the Mediterranean shores do to the 
Northern eye. Those who have con- 
stantly sailed or crossed the Narrow 
Seas take for granted that a land-fall 
will be a misty mountain covered every- 
where with the thick grasses or the 
heather of the North, and with the 
tufted trees of the North; or a white 
cliff vivid with greensward above and 
beside it; or a flat shore through the 
haze of which are the trees of com- 
fortable farms; or. rocks, themselves 
bare, but drenched by a moist heaven 
and carrying in every cranny a wealth 
of weeds and of wild growth. 

Well, a mind in which these kinds of 
entries from the seaare taken for granted 
receives from its first Mediterranean 
land-fall (nine times out of ten) an 
effect which I have called the effect of 
the Desert. I remember, for instance, 
the first time I ever saw Majorca, a 
little before the rising of the sun upon 
a February morning. It was many 
years ago. And my immediate thought 
was “ How can men live in such a 
place ?’”’ I saw earth quite bare going 
up in slopes of hundreds of feet, baked 
even under the winter sun ; I saw trees 
which seemed cowering from some past 
defect of heat, small, and thinly scat- 
tered. I saw no effect of water and 
nothing green ; all was the staring white 
and yellow of dead, dried-up things. 

Now Majorca, when you know it, 
you find better fitted to the life of 
man than almost any place (I would 
say) in Western Europe: a heavenly 
island, full of happy men, prosperous, 
and with its prosperity well spread over 
its sturdy families. And I have no 
doubt that the man from Majorca who 
should first see the Devon or the Wick- 
low coast would say, ‘“‘ How can men 
live in this drowned and misty air, 
choked everywhere with leaves and 
weeds and with nothing but mud for 
their feet !”’ 


N his emotions, as in ours when they 
found expression, you ought to 
have the great value of contrast. But 
my quarrel with the modern writer on 
travel is that he never gives you this 
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contrast, and that when you read the 
Northerner’s description of the South 
or the Southerner’s description of 
the North you are reading the same 
thing. 


o every evil there is a remedy, and 
the remedy for individual travellers 
is easy to find, as is the remedy for 
writers. It seems to me that the writer 
who desires to convey to others, not 
possessing his opportunities, his ex- 
periences of travel, would do well to set 
down without shame whatever struck 
him first and most livelily when he saw 
a new land. I say “ without shame ”’ 
for I know very well how shamefast 
one is at expressing what one fears will 
be trivialities or grave ignorance; but 
if we wish to convey our impressions 
vividly that shame must be over- 
come. 


OR instance, I know very well what 
I should have said of the first time 
I saw Italy if I had had the tip. The 
first thing that struck me, and struck 
me far more strongly than any other 
thing, was the colour of the houses. 
No one had ever told me, no book nor 
any friend, of that astonishing effect 
produced to the eye by the absence of 
white. Most French houses are dead- 
white ; most English ones grey or whit- 
ish. But here in Italy I saw whole 
streets and frontages along the sea 
bright green, bright yellow, bright red, 
and bright blue—as one used to see 
the world in childhood when one looked 
through coloured glasses to make it 
seem strange. 

The next thing that struck me, and 
struck me almost as vividly, was the 
use of many common words not cognate 
to the corresponding French words. I 
had always imagined the two languages 
to be so similar that from one you could 
understand the other; yet, coming first 
upon Italian as a young man, though I 
knew French well, it seemed to me 
a completely foreign language. How 
many other petty things did not strike 
me during that first week in the 
Ligurian Hills! The loud noise of the 
crickets ; the sight of a scorpion upon 
a marble floor ; the permanent heat of 
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the air, and even of the waters of the 
sea; the physical vigour of the race ; 
the sudden change from heat to cold 
when one entered any one of their older 
buildings ; the openness of everything— 
an openness which made churches and 
palaces into thoroughfares. 


ONLY give these few chance triviali- 
ties of this one trivial week spent 
all those years ago for the first time in 
a new country, as an example of what 
I mean. But I do think that if writers 
would always set down for their readers 
what struck them most vividly and 
first, then travel-books would live and 
would be of value. The proof that it 
is not done, or not done sufficiently, is 
that, no matter what modern books 
one has read about a country, when 
one gets to the country itself for the 
first time and appreciates it through 
one’s own senses it seems utterly differ- 
ent from anything one had imagined. 
Does anyone tell you that the 
Spaniards, save on the seacoast, are 
Highlanders ? That their chief physical 
experience is bitter cold for halfthe year, 
and that their country to their eyes is 
everywhere vast stretches of seemingly 
barren plateaux, hundreds or thousands 
of feet above the sea and closed upon 
the wall of immense horizons by tragic 
mountains as bare as the plains below ? 
Does anyone tell you that North Africa 
is a camp, the walls of cities loopholed, 
and troops everywhere, standing as it 
were to arms? Does anyone tell you, 
for that matter, that the startling thing 
about the New Countries is the uni- 
versal presence of barbed wire and the 
absence of roads? Or have you read 
anywhere that a Russian walk brings 
you into numbers of shallow wooded 
valleys, and that on the great plains 
the close masses of trees look exactly 
like flat islands rising steeply out of a 
flat sea ? 


I" is so with other things, not of the 

first physical impression, but of the 
first spiritual impression of a society 
when you come to know it. How 
much had I not read of the religion of 
the Spaniards, and how little could I 
understand it until I saw Spain! 
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NE very good way by which a man 
canappreciate the failure of modern 
writing upon travel and the value of 
setting down first impressions is to 
read what foreign writers say of one’s 
own home. Of all the descriptions of 
London by Frenchmen, for instance, I 
know of only one that strikes hard and 
true, and that is in no book or article, 
but in the chance conversation which 
one of his friends had with Zola when 
he first came over here. Zola, it seems, 
as the train first came into London 
from Kent, remarked with astonish- 
ment three things that were certainly 
prime expressions of emotion. First 
he said to his companion that he did 
not see anywhere that London was be- 
ginning; next he marvelled at the 
myriads upon myriads of little houses, 
often actually below the train; and 
lastly it seems he said (if I remember 
right these words of many years ago) 
“All this surely cannot still be Lon- 
don ? ”’ 

Now if Zola had put that down at 
the beginning of his description of Lon- 
don he would have struck the right 
note. He further remarked, as every- 
body knows, its silence. From these 
really appreciated things he could have 
led on from one truth to another and 
reproduced London for men who would 
never see it. Not that that would have 
been very like Zola to write so, for of 
all the unreal writers give me the 
Realist ! 


WE then, if that is good advice for 

the writer on travel, the advice 
for the traveller himself is simpler still : 
which is, that he should force himself 
by his will, as a generation or two ago 
he would have been forced by neces- 
sity, to mix with the life of the people 
among whom he finds himself. The 
easy slope is all the other way. In the 
great towns you will find things which 
seemed to you sheer necessities at home, 
and by gravitating to them you will 
achieve nothing of experience ‘or of 
contrast. But if you will so plan your 
road that for many days at least you 
cannot live other than in the native 
fashion, then you will be really travel- 
ling and you will have a permanent 
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memory to take with you through life. 


You will be furnished. For one thing 
you cannot understand a people or 
begin to understand them unless their 
physical surroundings are your own: 
unless you have eaten such food as 
theirs and at such hours as theirs, and 
slept in such beds as theirs. For an- 
other thing it is only by this discipline 
that you can penetrate into a country 
at all. Unless you will wear sandals 
and drink wine that tastes of tar and 
eat rough bread and sausage of a garlic 
sort, you cannot possibly know the 
Pyrenees, any more than a man who 
never left the suburbs could know Lon- 
don. But when you have broken your- 
self to such strange meat and gear you 
can get into and remain among the hills 
for as much of your life as you choose. 
Your necessities are provided for. 


UT this breaking oneself to the habits 
of a country is not easy save to 
quite exceptional men. Some few men 
can do it easily, and it is men of that 
sort who get to know the really difficult 
places—Arabia or the tropical forests. 
Very nearly everyone has a repugnance 
and an initial inability when it comes 
to the foreign customs even of a highly 
civilised populace, to the habits which 
are the very expression of the national 
soul. Nevertheless that repugnance 
must be overcome if you are to get the 
good of travel. You will see how 
important it is if you imagine a man 
coming to discover England and doing 
there what so many Englishmen do 
when they are abroad. Imagine him 
never at the pains of reading a single 
English newspaper. He finds he can get 
his own newspapers—the French, say- 
in London, he drifts to London. 
There he finds that there are restaurants 
kept by his compatriots and frequented 
by them. He eats there. A French 
play is being acted, he goes to it; and 
for conversation with Englishmen he 
chooses such friends as can talk to him 
in his own tongue. He never goes into 
an English inn, nor drinks a glass of 
English beer, nor eats an English chop 
or an English dish of bacon and eggs, 
nor even walks by the footpaths across 
the English fields. After such a week 


so 
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he will go back to France under the 
impression that he has seen a large, odd, 
uncomfortable place where a number 
of French things were done rather 
badly: but that is not exactly the 
definition of England, is it ? 


"THERE is just one last thing one 

might end up with while one is 
talking of travel, and that is a warning 
against the connotations of one’s own 
country in connection with another 
country. 


OR instance, a man without boots in 
England is almost certainly an ex- 
ceedingly poor man. In England pro- 
per, and especially in our great towns, 
you hardly ever see the sight; but 
three or four hours away, in Normandy, 
you may see a man without boots, his 


YOU 
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bare feet thrust perhaps into wooden 
clogs stuffed with wisps of straw, and 
that man, like as not, is worth £10,000. 
That a uniform is tight-fitting may 
please the eye as customary and smart 
in your own country, but troops 
fight just as well in loose uniforms. A 
beggar who holds out his hand and 
whines may be much richer than (he 
cannot possibly be poorer than) the 
army of men who open taxi doors in 
London—and so on. Remember it 
particularly about newspapers when 
you are abroad. Asmall, badly printed 
newspaper may have an article in it 
written and signed by one of the greatest 
of European men, and may tell you such 
truths upon foreign policy and even 
upon your own country as your news- 
papers at home would never have let 
you learn. 

HILAIRE BELLOc. 





AFTER A LITTLE WHILE 


WILL no longer be the slave of the high hills, 


I will no longer be bribed with gold of dawn ; 


Wearying am I of the silver of the evening star. 


I will tear myself away from the lake syren, 


I will not listen to the whisper of hill winds, 


Trees clustering in a valley shall sigh unheeded. 


But after a little while I will again listen: 


I will walk utterly captive on the same slopes, 


I will let the wood-noises wound me as of old. 





F. M. G. A. 
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HE stimulating Anagram com- 
petition which we set in our 
March issue has, at the time 


of writing, provoked over 
responses. 


50 


— 


THE correct solutions first sent to us, 
as we announced last month, by C. S. 
Flynn, of 29, Avenue Road, Southall, 
Middlesex, are as follows: 


i 


(1) ON A FASHION- JOURNAL 
Sweet dream, in pleats and 
arrayed, 
Who J/eap’st in these fair plates to life, 
Thy blouse, of palest pastel shade, 
The staple of the Lyons trade, 
With lilies’ petals wins the strife. 


seams 


a 


(2) REQUIEM 
In this lone manse a man there died 
Whom Hist’ry names (or should) with 
pride. 
What tho’ he drove no car of state, 
Nor steeds’ proud manes proclaimed 
him great. ? 
Small boys learned mensa by his fire 
And sang sweet amens in his choir. 
Slender his means, his bounty rare ; 
Peace to his Manés! is my prayer. 
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Most of our competitors solved either 
one or both of these accurately if not 
swiftly, but a few filled in the stellar 
spaces at their own sweet will, and quite 
untrammelled by the horrid gyves of 
literal permutation. 


> 
Quite un-what by which? 
> 


QUITE untrammelled by the horrid 
gyves of literal permutation, we repeat. 
That is to say, they wrote “ house ”’ for 
““ : ” ‘“ ~ $9 “cc ~ 

manse, tells for names, 
“mouth ” for ‘‘ manes,”’ and so forth, 
instead of using the same letters in 
different combinations each time. 


— 


AND one ingenious “ anagramma- 
rian’ coined the pretty word “ septal,”’ 
a delightful fancy, but, alas! too lovely 
to be true. 


— 


WE have also to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of two fresh ana- 
grams, from M. Dorothea Birt and J. R. 
Hall-Watson. We fear, however, that 
we cannot repeat this particular form 
of competition, at any rate for some 
time to come. 
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AT the time of going to press it is 
too early to announce the result of the 
Competition set last month—namely, 
the double acrostic in verse on the name 
‘““Shakespeare.”’ For the present let it 
suffice to say that the exhortation to 
the cygnets has not proved in vain. 
The winning verse will be printed in our 
issue for June, together with as many of 
its close rivals as space will allow. 





> 

MEANWHILE, by way of a change 
from this poetic contest, we offer a 
prize of one guinea for the best new and 
original humorous story. 


— 


It is said, by the way, that there 
never can be a story that is both 
humorous and original, because there 
are only three kinds of joke, and they 


ELOCUTION 


T has been well observed (or if it 
hasn’t, it shall be now) that with 

a good appearance, a dress suit, 

and two poems by Rudyard 
Kipling, no young man in London need 
dine alone. But while this is undoubt- 
edly a great truth, another is that one 
can have too much of a good thing. 
And of all the good things of this world, 
there are few of which one’s friends 
more easily tire than the Poetic Recita- 
tion. I don’t know why this should be, 
but so it is. Prose, oddly enough, is 
different. Whether from an erroneous 
belief that it is more difficult to learn, 
or from whatever reason, the fact re- 
mains that the public experiences a 
distinct emotion of gratitude on being 
convinced that a recitation is being 
served up to it in the form of prose. 
Of course it is often possible to pretend 
that poetry is not poetry at all; but 
however carefully this is done (and 
some of our native elocutionists attain 
a really amazing degree of skill in the 
task), there is always the danger of some 
unsuspected rhyme confounding the 
whole effort. Moreover, novelty is 
46 
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have all been made many times already. 
One of these primeval jokes is of course 
the mother-in-law jest. We forget what 
the other two are. However, we trust 
to our competitors to avoid them. 


> 


CONTRIBUTIONS should not exceed 
two hundred words in length, andshould 
reach this office not later than by the 
first post on May 15. 


> 


ENVELOPES should be addressed to 
The Competition Editor, THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE, 20, Tudor St., E.C. 


— 


THE Editor reserves the right to 
print any of the stories submitted in 
this competition. 


TEARS 


more than half the battle for success. 
To the most painstaking reciter there 
will come at times a dark suspicion that 
the Light Brigade has, perhaps, been 
overcharged; or that the title of 
“ Back to the Army again!”’ is being 
repeated among his friends with an 
unkind emphasis upon the final word. 

To such as these we now offer our 
new and original Prose Recitation, 

““ COINCIDENCE.” 

Nothing like it has ever been heard 
before. It is highly improbable that 
anything like it will ever be heard again. 

One further word of advice to the 
artist. Should this recitation be given as 
part of a long programme, make it the 
concluding item. It would be, anyhow. 

Much depends, in reciting, upon an 
impressive start. Quite possibly you 
may have been asked by your hostess 
to “‘ give us something ”’ ; have assured 
her humorously that you  haven’t 
brought your voice with you, and in 
any case know nothing new ; and finally 
been persuaded to oblige—all without 
attracting the attention of your fellow- 








guests to their danger. In this case, 
your best plan will be to rise, stroll as if 
without intention towards the hearth- 
rug, and there give out the title of your 
piece in an I-didn’t-want-to-do-it voice 
that will at once silence the chatter of 
your victims. Having bewildered them 
by this sudden start, continue immedi- 
ately, before they can find the door. 

Thus : 

“It was midnight ! Midnight on the 
lonely road that stretched over the vast 
expanse of Dartmoor. It was also 
midnight elsewhere. 

“For some hours, the figure of a 
young girl, lightly (but sufficiently) clad, 
might have been observed, by anyone 
with a search-light and a powerful tele- 
scope, to pace the desolate landscape. 

“Her step was very slow—which, 
perhaps, accounted for the weary 
stretching of the road—and from time 
to time she wrung her hands. There 
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was, however, no one to answer their 


peal; and so Rose, as the girl was 
called (by those who knew that such 
was her name), pursued her solitary 
way, without apparently the remotest 
chance of ever overtaking it. 

“Slowly the moon rose over the 
horizon. Equally slowly Rose mooned 
over the same horizon. It was a touch- 
ing coincidence. 

‘“‘ Ever and anon, she gazed tenderly 
towards the spot where the outlines of 
the convict prison were dimly visible. 
‘Ah, Alphonso !’ she murmured. ‘Inno- 
cent, yet persecuted. Would thou 
couldst escape ! ’ 

“Suddenly from behind a rock there 
emerged a figure clad in the conven- 
tional costume of villainy, and armed 
to the teeth—false as his own black 
heart. Horror! It was none other 
than Count Rupert de Shillingshock ! 

“The poor girl gave a scream. She 


ey 








- , Anal) 








Absolutely petrified with amazement, Rose, Alphonso and 
gazed at one another stonily.’ 


Count Rupert de Shillingshock 


> 


N.B.—The young reciter will do well to study this illustration carefully. By combining in equal proportions the 
facial expressions of these three figures (this should be practised before a looking-glass) he will obtain the exact look he 


ought to wear on his own countenance at this thrilling moment of the story. 
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was so poor that it was all she had to 
give. But the simple offering—though 
it uprooted the trees in the neighbour- 
hood—had but little power to move the 
pity of a Shillingshock. 

““* Ha! Maiden,’ he exclaimed, with 
silent, but intense passion, ‘ at length 
thou art in my grasp. Hearken! 
’Twas not Alphonso who murdered his 
aged sire. *fwas I, and for love of 
thee. Let us fly together to some 
sequestered isle. Others have struck 
ile; why not we? See,’ he continued, 
as with gigantic strength he flung him- 
self before her, ‘ see me lie 7 

“‘ But she interrupted him. 
you lie,’ she rejoined coldly. 
sufficient. Pray withdraw !’ 

“The villain started to his feet. 
Having reached them, he returned in 
time to catch her meaning, which he 
handed back to her with a look of 
strange interest added to the original 
loan. 

‘“* Enough,’ he cried. 
and shalt, be mine!’ 

“There was a little silence between 
them. With infinite presence of mind, 
the girl was the first to break it; and 
seizing one of the fragments she hurled 
it at the astonished ruffian. He could 
not help being struck by her boldness. 





‘TI hear 
‘ That is 


‘Thou must, 
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At the same moment a man wearing the 
uniform of an escaped convict dashed 
out of the gloom, and collided violently 
with the pair. More touching coin- 
cidence. 

““ The new-comer was, however, equal 
to the emergency. Taking his adver- 
sary first by surprise, then by the back 
of the neck, he was about to strangle 
him, when, turning his face towards 
the moon, he disclosed to the girl the 
countenance of her lover, Alphonso ! 

“Had a thunderbolt fallen in the 
midst of them—they would probably 
have been a great deal more astonished. 
As no thunderbolt did fall they had to 
make the most of what they had. 

“ Absolutely petrified with amaze- 
ment, Rose, Alphonso and Count 
Rupert de Shillingshock gazed at one 
another stonily. 

“‘ Thus, several hours later, they were 
found by the officials of the convict 
prison, who were hunting for the 
escaped man ; and who, having broken 
them up with stone-hammers, re- 
moved them for government building 
purposes. 

“They had found their quarry ! ”’ 


But we advise you not to let the 
audience do the same. 
A. E. 


THE PEACEMAKER 


HE took it lightly from its place— 
A candle in a silver stand, 

And the three cherubs at its base 

Flashed in her slender hand. 


She held it high, our shadows cast 

In dancing phantoms at our feet, 

As from the room we slowly passed 
Toward the windy street. 


There I, who loved her, turned to go, 
Since deep and wide the rift had 
been ; 
I know not why ; I only know 
Pride stood, like Fate, between. 


When lo! there fell upon my wrist 
A warm, bright drop, and glistened 
there... 
I drew her to my breast, and kissed 
Her cheeks, her lips, her hair. 


There is no love like love regained, 

When Faith and Hope are newly wed, 

Yet in her soul one doubt remained 
“What brought you back?”’ she said. 





“ Dear heart,’”’ I answered, “‘ I obeyed 

This soft messenger of peace,”’ 

And to her gaze, and mine, displayed 

That drop——of candle-grease. 
WILLIAM FREEMAN. 
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THE PLEASURES OF LIFE (SCHEDULED) 


EGOTISTICAL ALPHABET 


AvtomositEs: the only true way to 
enjoy these is to cultivate and put 
pressure upon a large circle of wealthy 
friends. 


Bep : requires no explanation. 


Corree (this is very serious) must be 
made by yourself, with a French 
earthenware cafetiére and boiling water 
that is really boiling. 


-.. more tempers have been 
made permanently sullen, and more 
lives wrecked, by reluctance to make 
full use of this simple pleasure, than we 
care to count. 


Eneryes: since a duty of some sort 
is necessary in order to enable one to 
enjoy doing nothing, a profession must 
be adopted. That of engine-driver is 
the only one worth while. 


Fire: in private life coal should be 
regarded strictly as a dangerous and 
expensive luxury and should be in- 
dulged in, as such, to excess. 


Gerorce Rosey. 


Hontnc : for fox in the shires (if you 
have the means) ; for rats under the 
haystack (if you have not). 


Ir (only-I-could-afford-it) is a thought 
to be ever-present in your mind, while 
deciding not to buy and buying every- 
thing you want. 


James: the perfect valet, not to be 
allowed, however, to interfere with the 
Coffee. 

Kirrers: the care and cooking of 
which may be left to James’s wife, whose 
name might as well as not be 


Loutsa. 


More Corfe. 





No Circutars. 


Omnisi: a motor trip from. Hyde 
Park Corner to Liverpool Street and 
back, at noon, costs sixpence, and is 
worth six pounds any day of the week 
(Sundays excepted). 


Poverty: of the comparative sort, 
by which is meant an income short by 
exactly a hundred pounds per annum 
of what you know you could manage on 
comfortably. 


Quvats of conscience, to give you the 
constant sense of doing what ought 
not to be done and leaving undone what 
you ought to be doing. 


Ractime tunes, to be whistled in your 
bath, but neither to be uttered nor 
heard on any other occasion. 


Soap (the best) : to divert your atten- 
tion from the unpleasant noises you are 
making, and to give you the sensation 
of utter well-being in spite of them. 


THEATRES: at intervals, but, when 
undertaken, seen through regardless of 
expense. The nominal price of a couple 
of stalls is a guinea, but the actual cost 
ought to work out at not less than five 
before the evening is done. 


UnimitEep LAUNDRY. 


VioLET: or some other such person, 
to adore but not to marry, except on 
obtaining a written guarantee from her 
to be absent from breakfast and all 
other meals to which you attach im- 
portance. 


Work: to neglect. Perhaps, on second 
thoughts and with advancing years, it 
would be better to abandon the idea 
of being an engine-driver. Otherwise 
you might be involved in the unpleasant 
consequences of your own idleness. 





























Pe Bs 
Xxx: for iron constitutions; Pilsener 
beer for the less fortunate. 


Yacuts: are the last and ecstatic 
pleasure of those who cannot own 


them. For those who can and do, 
there are no ecstatic pleasures in 
life. 
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Z (as usual in the compilation of alpha- 
betical catalogues) does us in and spoils 
the completeness of the whole. But 
then, when Life is complete, it ceases 
to be worth living, and the jaded sensa- 
tion-seeker is reduced to the low ebb 
of hunting for diversion at some such 
place as the Zoo. 


F. O. L. 


THE PHYSICAL-CULTURE PERIL 


BY P. G. 
HYSICAL culture is in the air 

just now. Where, a few years 

ago, the average man sprang 

from bed to bath, and from 

bath to breakfast-table, he now posr- 
pones the onslaught on the boiled egg 
for a matter of fifteen minutes. These 
fifteen minutes he devotes to a series 
of bendings and stretchings which in 
the course of time are guaranteed to 
turn him into a demi-god. The ad- 
vertisement pages of the magazines are 


congested with portraits of stern- 
looking, semi-nude gentlemen with 
bulging muscles and _ fifty-six-inch 


chests, who urge the reader to write to 
them for illustrated booklet. Weedy 
persons, hitherto incapable of anything 
more violent than winding up a watch, 
are developing all sorts of unsuspected 
thews, and moderately muscular citi- 
zens are prevented by their biceps from 
getting into their overcoats. 

To the superficial observer this is 
all to the good. The vapid and irre- 
flective thinker looks with approval 
on the growing band of Village Black- 
smiths in our midst. But you and I, 
reader, shake our heads. We are uneasy. 
We go deeper into the matter, and we 
are not happy in our minds. We realise 
that all this physical improvement must 
have its effect on the soul. 

Once upon a time I was the most 
delightful person you ever met. I would 
totter in to breakfast with dull eyes, and 
sink wearily into my chair. There I 





WODEHOUSE 


wculd remain silent and inoffensive, the 
model breakfaster. No lively con- 
veisation from me. No quips. No 
jests. Nothing but a soggy, infinitely 
soothing silence. If I wanted anything, 
I pointed. If spoken to, I grunted. 
But never a word escaped me. You 
had to look at me to be sure I was there. 

Then one day it was suggested to me 
that I should start those exercises 
which you see advertised everywhere. 
I weakly consented, and since then I 
have been a different man. Little by 
little I have become just like that young 
man you see in the advertisements of 
patent medicines of the give-you-new- 
life kind—the young man who stands 
by the bedside of his sleepy friend and 
says, ‘‘ What! Still in bed, Jack, old 
man! Why, I have been out with the 
hounds a good two hours. Nothing 
tires me since I tried Buckmeup.” 
At breakfast I am hearty and talkative. 
Throughout the day I breeze about 
with my chest expanded, a nuisance 
to all whom I encounter. 

Naturally, this has lost me a great 
many friends. My invitation-list has 
practically ceased to exist. But far 
worse has been the effect on my moral 
fibre. Before, I was modest. Now, I 
despise practically everyone except 
professional pugilists. I meet some 
great philosopher, and, instead of 
looking with reverence at his nobbly 
forehead, I merely feel that, if he tried 
to touch his toes thirty times without 
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bending his knees, he would break in 
half. The eminent divine to whom I 
am introduced is simply a man who 
would find it a physical impossibility 
to lie on his back with his hands behind 
his head and wave his legs fifteen times 
in the air without stopping. My whole 
standard of values has become revolu- 
tionised. I look forward to a future 
spent entirely in the society of Zbysco, 
Hackenschmidt and Jack Johnson. 

There is another danger. There was 
once a man to whom Nature, in her 
blind way, had given a wonderful right- 
hand punch. He was the’gentlest soul 
in the world, but, whenever he got into 
an argument, he could not help feeling 
that there this punch was, and it was a 
pity to waste it: with the result that 
his vast fortune was dissipated in fines 
for assault and battery. Am I to be- 
come like this man? Already, after 
doing these exercises for a few weeks, 
I am confident that I could fell an ox 
with a blow. How long shall I be able 
to restrain myself when I am the blend 
of steel and indiarubber which I cannot 
but become in a year or so? Human 
life will not be safe in my vicinity. Al- 
ready my waist-line is of the consistency 
of fairly stale bread. If I go on doing 
that exercise where you put your feet 
under the chest of drawers and sit up 
suddenly, it will infallibly become like 
iron. Add to this the fact that there is 
a hard lump about the size of an orange 
growing under my right shoulder-blade, 
and it will readily be seen that I am a 
menace. I ought not to be allowed at 
large. Constables should dog me. 

Brooding tensely over this state of 
things, I have, I think, hit on a remedy. 
For every bane Nature supplies an anti- 
dote; and in the case of physical 
exercises, with all their attendant dele- 
terious consequences, what is required 
is a system of spiritual exercise. As the 
muscles and the self-esteem grow, the 
patient must methodically develop his 
soul to keep pace with them. 

I can best explain what I mean by 
giving a simple example. Let us say 
that the first of the physical exercises 
is the one where you twist the right leg 





round the neck, and in that position 
bend backwards till the back of your 
head touches the floor, the whole to be 
repeated twelve times or till something 
gives. Well, under my new system you 
repeat to yourself in a clear voice as you 
perform the exercise : ‘“‘ This is making 
my deltoid thorax muscles, or whatever 
they call them, more like a ship’s cable 
than anything else, but I must not for- 
get that I have not yet repaid Jones the 
fiver I borrowed from him last week and 
promised to let him have the day before 
yesterday.”” You will find that this 
induces a humble frame of mind admir- 
ably calculated to counterbalance the 
sinful pride engendered by the physical 
exercise. 

Proceeding through the movements 
in their regular rotation, we come next 
to the one where you have to extend 
the right leg at right angles to the body 
along dotted line AB and massage the 
calf of the left leg briskly with the 
fingers of the right hand. As you do 
this, say to yourself, ‘‘ If I survive this, 
I shall be able to play diabolo with the 
piano. On the other hand, I know per- 
fectly well that I can’t travel a mile on 
a steamer without being sea-sick.”’ 

Space forbids a complete list of these 
spiritual exercises, but I am preparing 
a small illustrated booklet on the new 
system of physical-spiritual culture, 
particulars of which will be found in 
due course in the advertisement pages. 
The advertisement may seem at first 
sight just like any other physical-cul- 
ture advertisement, for it will show me 
in an almost complete state of nudity, 
looking up into the air with my hands 
behind my back and the muscles stand- 
ing out all over me like lumps in a hotel 
bed: but there will be a difference, 
which you will discover when you look 
at my face. I shall not be wearing that 
offensively preoccupied expression 
which has hitherto marked inventors of 
physical-culture systems. You will 
notice a kindly twinkle in the eyes, a 
soft and engaging suggestion of humility 
about the mouth. That will be due to 
the spiritual-culture part of my new 
system. 

P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
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REPROOF FOR INTERESTED READER 








ROUNDHAY, 
LEEDS. 
EAR SIR, 
I have purchased your 
Aprilnumber. All I can say is, 
“Keep it up’’—and don’t 
drop Frank Craig. 

I alse have read a letter, which ap- 
pears in this number, from “ Interested 
Reader,’’ who craves sensation, alike 
in fiction and cover. Evidently “ In- 
terested Reader’’ has purchased the 
wrong magazine. I would suggest for 
his perusal copies of the ******, ##*##* 
etc., which will no doubt satisfy his 
robust tastes. 

Yours truly, 
H. B. KILBury. 





MORE “SINS” WANTED 





QUEEN’S Roan, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 
DEar sir, 

I should like to congratulate 
you upon the PALL MALL. It is by far 
the most interesting of all the 6d. 
monthlies. Thestoriesare most interest- 
ing, because of the trueness to local and 
historical colour. 

Your “ Special Articles ’’ always in- 
clude matter worth reading, and are 
written in a manner which generates 
the desire for more. 

“When Earth was Young”’ is 
stimulating to the imagination, but 
above all things I hope you will en- 
deavour to secure a further series of 
stories by Marjorie Bowen, after the 
style of ‘‘ Seven Deadly Sins.”’ 

I much like your variety and style of 


illustration. Altogether I think you 
have a magazine which will go far. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. E. GRANTHAM. 





“NOBODY” IS CONTENT 





BELFAST. 
Dear sir, 

As you seem to encourage 
your readers freely to give you their 
opinions, I venture to give you my 
opinion of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
In the first place, the cover, unlike that 
of other magazines, is purely artistic. 
The cover of the March number is 
easily the best thing in covers I have 
ever seen. 

Although this seems to incur the dis- 
pleasure of “‘ Interested Reader,’’ yet 
I can assure you, that besides adding 
to the general attractiveness of the 
magazine, the majority of your readers 
prefer it to one in which some sensa- 
tional incident is depicted. The stories 
too are on a different plane from the 
ordinary run of magazine stories. 
There is nothing sensational about 
them, no superhuman detective, noth- 
ing at all that savours of the melo- 
dramatic. And then—above all—there 
are no politics. 

Your “ Life in Little ’’ pages are one 
of the best things in the magazine, but 
do you not think, Mr. Editor, that only 
short stories should be published in it ? 
For instance, was not ‘‘ What Hap- 
pened ”’ in the April number a trifle too 
long ? In closing, may I make one re- 
quest : Give us a further series of Father 
3rown stories. 

Yours faithfully, 
NEMO. 
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May 1914 


T is not for ourselves, who have been associated with THE Patt MALL 
MAGAZINE only for the last eighteen months of its life of twenty-one years, 
completed this month, to claim as our own achievement the unique 
place it has come to hold among English magazines in (I believe I may 

say) the affections of the public. That is due largely to the policy laid down 
when the magazine was founded—a policy based on the assumed existence of 
intelligent and cultivated people. Of this policy, whether you are new acquaint- 
ance or old friend, you will, I make no doubt, be interested to read in some detail, 
as you may, elsewhere in this number. It is quite true to say, as does Mr. Kinross, 
in his résumé of the years that are gone, that “‘ the initial impetus is still in being.” 
No one is more conscious of it than ourselves. It is unlikely that without its 
previous history the magazine would have shaped to its present form. In its 
illustrious traditions we felt, and I hope we shall continue to feel, a challenge. 
There was at least a reason for its existence ; a reason rooted in certain enduring 
attributes of mankind. 


HAT we do claim, then, is that we are now making progress along the line of 
the original policy of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, and have harnessed to its 
chariot for the purpose the best-bred steeds in the stable of modern resource. 
And our course is being watched with widespread approval. It is demonstrable 
that every month we make a number of new friends ; permanent friends, not 
casual acquaintances. People who see one issue are apt to buy each 
succeeding one. 


UT greatly as our popularity has increased of late, we feel it is as nothing 
compared with what it should be. We believe there are tens of thousands 
of people who would like to read this magazine, did they but know of its existence. 
Some of it deserves more than an ephemeral life ; we are reminded of the fact by 
the constant applications for back numbers. We think it is not unreasonable to 
invoke your assistance in the matter. We would profit by the natural instinct to 
share pleasures with others. So we ask you, when you have read in its pages 
something which you have particularly enjoyed, and which you think would 
have a special appeal for one or other of your friends, to mention it tothem. By 
so doing you will deserve our best thanks. 


HE first business of a magazine is to entertain, and to do that it must deal 
truthfully with many different phases of life: in other words, it must be 
artistic in the best sense of the word. The career and present position of THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE are the best answer to those who think otherwise. 
THE EDITOR. 
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